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AUTUMN TOILETTES. 

W* give herewith designs for autumn and winter costumes, 

furnished us by the courtesy of Messrs. Lord & Taylor. 
These models illustrate the new ways of arranging striped fabrics 
for an entire dress, and also stylish combinations of stripes with 
plain materials, Plain woollens with velvet-striped or plush-striped 
woollens will be employed for the greater number of these autumn 
dresses, that serve alike for the house and street. The fashion- 








AUTUMN TOILETTES. 


able vests, plastrons, and revers are well represented in these il- 
lustrations. 

Fig. 1.—This costume is made of brown wool striped with red 
and orange. The vest, with diagonal drapery on the bust, is of 
cream-colored Japanese crape, the buttons are of dull gilt, and 
the jacket fronts show red silk lining, The waistcoat is sewed in 
the seams under the arms, and the crape is set on to lap across 
the hooks and eyes that fasten it down the front. There are 
two points on each side of the front, one belonging to the fitted 





waistcoat and the other loose and open, showing the red lining, 
The top is turned back in revers decorated with buttons, and has 
a high collar that meets the puffed collar of crape on the vest. 
Plain sleeves, with button-holes and buttons at the wrists. The 
long drapery covers the foundation skirt except where a two-inch 
foot-pleating shows. The front has a revers coming quite near 
the middle at the foot, and sloping quite narrow toward the right 
hip. A box pleat on the right side has buttons upon it, and this 
is repeated on the left. The back drapery is very full. Hat of 
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brown felt strips plaited like straw, and trimmed 
with brown crape and ostrich feathers. The 
tiniest fuld of white canvas edges the neck and 
sleeves. 

Fig. 2.—This toilette has navy blue striped vel- 
vet for the basque, with a blue cloth. skirt 
trimmed with a revers of the velvet. The waist- 
coat is closed at the top like a Breton plastron, 
but opens in the middle from the chest down to 
the end where it has double points. The basque 
meets on the chest, and is buttoned there over 
the vest, and slopes away thence low on the sides, 
requiring a cross seam on the hips to fit it prop- 
erly. The back is pleated in the middle, and 
there are dull bronze buttons set upon it. A row 
of bronze beads edges the upper part of the 
basque where it laps on the plastron. The wool 
skirt represents a long apron with velvet revers 
and straight back breadths. Sable muff and tan- 
colored Suéde gloves. 

Fig. 3.—This dress is a blue-gray cloth polo- 
naise, with vest and skirt of Persian striped wool 
alternating with braid stripes. The polonaise is 
Jong and open in front, with a revers on one 
side, while the other has a new doubled drapery 
that is very effective. A plastron of yellow silk 
surah is gathered in the neck, with dull red vel- 
vet revers beside it, and below it a vest like the 
stripes of the skirt, set on in points that meet in 
the front. The back of the polonaise is plain on 
the tournure, whaleboned to the end, and the full 
straight back breadths of the skirt are hooked 
above its edge. Plaited felt hat, with red velvet 
facing in the brim, and trimming of velvet bows 
and ostrich tips. 


“We cordially recommend Harrer’s Young Pror.e 
to all the young people who find so much pleasure in 
our own ‘Children’s Page.’ They will not be disap- 
pointed in the interesting stories, charming verses, 
and delightful pictures with which this magazine 
abounds.”—Lady’s Pictorial, London, 


HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE, 
An I.ivstraten Werekty. 


The number dated September 7 contains several 
very interesting stories and articles. In fiction, 
wie third instalment is given of Kirk Munrox’s 
serial story for boys,“ The Flamingo Feather,” 
accompanied by a full-page illustration by T. pr 
Txuxstrur. “ The Personal History of Polly Jay” 
is the title of a charming story for girls, by Katnr- 
nine D. MeItvaine, with four illustrations by AL- 
ick Barser. 


“ENGLISH LAWN-TENNIS PLAYERS” 


is the title of an article by Howarp A. Taytor, who 
won the second prize at the National Lawn-tennis 
Tournament al Newport last month. Not only 
is Mr. Taytor an expert with the racket, but he 
possesses the art of putting his subject before his 
readers in a clear and interesting manner. 

“ Swimming Birds” is the title of an inieresting 
article by Miss Saran Coorrr, and “ Letters from 
« Blue-coat Boy” give an amusing sketch of life 
at the famous schoo: of Christ's Hospital, London. 


SuBSCRIPTION Price, $200 PER YEAR. 


A specimen copy of Harprr’s Youne Prorie 
will be sent on receipt of four cents in postage- 
stamps, 
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Our next number will contain a PatreERx-SHEET 
ScppceMENt, with numerous full-sized patterns, il- 
lustrations, and descriptions of Lapirs* AUTUMN 
Dresses, Bonnets, and Wraprines; Girts’ Frocks, 
W rappers, and Aprons; Giris’ and Boys’ Unprr- 
Croraine, Cottars, Currs, etc. ; with choice liter- 
ary and artistic attractions, 





THE “GO” OF AMERICAN LIFE 


IX recent English books of travel have 
lately come under our observation. 
“Where they do agree, their unanimity is 
wonderful,” as SHERIDAN’s Critic observes, 
and they are practically unanimous upon 
the extraordinary tenseness of American 
life. ‘ 

The first few days after landing these 
vagrant Herodotuses seem to have passed 
in acondition of nervous excitement, which 
some of them found depressing, and others 
exhilarating, as if they had taken strong 
green tea for breakfast. Two of the travel- 
lers believe, with Polonius, that “ this effect, 
defective, comes by cause,” and dismiss it as 
none of their business. Other two regard 
it as a result of our extremes of tempera- 
ture ; and one is certain that the exception- 
al dryness and extraordinary electrical con- 
dition of the atmosphere explain it. 

Used to the damp stickiness of London, 
this observer notes that here his table salt 
was always light and powdery, that his 
bath sponge dried in an hour or two, and 
that old carvings and furniture, in use per- 
haps for centuries in Europe without the 
starting of a joint, warp and crack like un- 
seasoned scantling after a year or two of 
purely ornamental existence. The electri- 
eal phenomena he recognizes in the fact 
that on a cold winter morning his hair flew 
out around his ruddy British countenance 
in an intractable aureole that no brushing 








would subdue, and that he could light the 
gas by shuffling rapidly across the carpet 
and holding a finger to the open burner, 
the crackle of the electric spark being 
clearly audible. 

These influences, handed down as an in- 
heritance to generation after generation, 
would tend to produce an excitable, high- 
strung race. But the original stock havy- 
ing been the self-controlled and slow-mov- 
ing Teuton, instead of the irascible and su- 
persensitive Latin, the modern American 
keeps his British ballast, though he crowds 
an amount of sail that no Briton could car- 
ry. The instinct of John Bull to go and do 
likewise, as soon as he arrives here, is due 
less to climate, probably, than to a certain 
nervous contagion, the effect of the hurry 
of everything and everybody. 

Our traveller thinks that if women gain 
a certain alertness and brilliancy under 
these conditions, they lose a certain soft- 
ness and sweetness of demeanor. They 
walk with an awkward rapidity, their 
voices grow sharp in an unequal contest 
with the racket of elevated railroads and 
tramways, and they adopt a certain fast- 
ness of dress and mannishness of aspect, 
which are but another expression of the 
rush of the daily life. Nothing could be 
brighter than the spectacle of the hosts of 
young women promenading in their hand- 
some and well-titting clothes. The be- 
holder feels personally obliged to them for 
making up the gay picture of prosperity 
and youthful eagerness. But in the draw- 
ing-room they are less attractive. They 
seem emotionally too mature, and the elder 
women appear to have exhausted the inter- 
ests of existence before they are fifty, and 
to go through what is expected of them 
in a proper spirit of conformity rather than 
because they are still in love with life. 

“Happy are they,” says Benedick, “ who 
hear their detractions and can put them to 
mending.” One need not be a foreign visit- 
or to see that the high-pressure system un- 
der which our women live has certain un- 
lovely consequences. Natural philosophers 
assure us that the healthiest development 
is slow, and that the law of the survival of* 
the fittest works against precocity through- 
out the organic world. Plants and ani- 
mals that mature swiftly are, as a rule, 
weaker, more sterile, and shorter-lived than 
those of tardier growth. 

Now the laws that govern physical health 
and the conditions that promote it are far 
better understood and more generally obey- 
ed by this generation than by any preced- 
ent one. Intelligent people sleep in well- 
aired beds, in well-ventilated chambers, 
rise to take their stimulating bath in a com- 
fortable bath-room, invest themselves in 
flannels and heavy suitings when the wea- 
ther requires them, eat their well-cooked 
breakfast of well-chosen food, wrap theim- 
selves sufficiently, and wear heavy booting, 
and beginning the day thus thoroughly 
fortified, seek to spend as much time out-of- 
doors as their affairs will permit. Young 
women ride, skate, bow], play billiards, go 
out in all weathers, and in most ways lead 
far more healthful lives than their mothers 
did. 

If, with all these offsets, the stimulating 
influences of their lives still tell upon them 
with harmful effect, making them old be- 
fore their time, the cause, we think, is to be 
found in their emotional precocity. From 
the baby of two, stimulated by caressings 
and cajolings to exhibit a dramatic passion 
of affection for its mother or its nurse, to 
the maiden of eighteen, ready to toss her 
heart to the first empty Prince Charming, 
it is hardly too much to say that every girl 
is hurried in her emotional development. 

A certain famous teacher once declared 
that she would not have in her school a 
pretty and charming under-teacher who 
“fascinated” the pupils, because they were 
there to have their minds and not their 
sensibilities educated, and because a grande 
passion for a young woman was even more 
pernicious than one for a young man, be- 
cause less normal. But no experience is 
commoner than this. The late hours, the 
familiar mingling in the festivities of their 
elders, the reading of sentimental books 
and papers, the stimulating effect of com- 
plex diet—the sharing, in a word,of the 
more sophisticated life around them—pre- 
pare girls to spend their all of sensibility 
in their early youth, and leave them but a 
dull monotony of middle age. 

If we are to have wives and mothers 
equal to their high office, we must protect 
and seclude our young girls from being 
pushed into womanhood by this terrible 
“go” of American life. It is not study that 
will hurt them; it is the over - sensibility 
that study does much to control. It is not 
thinking that will wear them out; it is 
feeling. For onr part, we regard Effie 
Bowen in Indian Summer as a most fortu- 
nate child, and look upon Mrs. Bowen, with 
her constant repressious and her occasional 
snubbings, as a model parent. 





WOMEN AND MEN. 
SUMMER CAMPS FOR GIRLS. 


N criticising summer schools of philosophy 
and science, a few months since, it was sug- 
gested that a better mode of spending the sum- 
mer might be found. Any one who has gone 
out from the inland city of Worcester, during 
the past season, to visit the Natural History 
Camp on Lake Quinsigamond has seen that some- 
thing. Near the end of a beautiful wood-encir- 
cled lake, four miles long, the Worcester Natural 
History Society has bought some forty acres of 
hill and woodland bordering upon the water. This 
was done with the direct object of supplement- 
ing their winter classes by a prolonged summer 
outing for boys, giving them the opportunity to 
have a delightful summer at a cheap rate, to learn 
the ways of tent life, and to become out-door col- 
lectors and naturalists. The president of the 
society, Dr. Raymenton, whose project it was, 
took personal charge of the matter. Sufficient 
ground was cleared for a “street” of army tents; 
these were properly floored ; fitting arrangements 
were made for drainage, for lighting, for cleanli- 
ness; wooden piers and swimming platforms 
were built, and row-boats provided; and they 
were ready for company. 

In 1885 they tried a partial experiment; in 
1886 they had, first and last, nearly seventy boys ; 
the regular price for board and instruction be- 
ing five dollars per week, and some boys pay- 
ing their own board by extra labor. They fur- 
nished expert instructors in botany, entomology, 
ornithology ; fitted up a natural amphitheatre in 
the wooded and rocky hill for an out-door lecture- 
room; had field days for collecting, and other 
days for classifying and preparing whatever they 
had found. As few rules as possible were made ; 
a certain regularity of hours as to rising and 
going to bed, and not much more. The things 
to be done were all things that the boys enjoyed 
doing ; there was no iliness, no accident, no quar- 
relling, not a case of discipline; as each boy’s 
greatest desire was to remain in the camp, he 
naturally avoided all conduct that might tend to 
drive him away. Some of the best scientific ex- 
perts in the country addressed the boys, first or 
last, as Professor F. W. Putnam on archeology 
(Indian remains), and Professor Farlow, of Har- 
vard, on lichens and mosses. Professor Forbush, 
of Worcester, taught them literally, in Emerson’s 
phrase, to “name all the birds without a gun”— 
or, more literally, with one gun only, that of 
their preceptor, which was sparingly and dis- 
creetly used. No other fire-arms were allowed in 
camp. The boys studied birds with spy-glasses, 
in Thoreau’s fashion ; were taught their notes of 
song, their habits of nesting, egg-laying, hatch- 
ing. In camp they were taught the preparation 
of skeletons and skins. More than forty boys 
learned to swim during the summer—including 
some who came from outside for the purpose. 
Many learned to row, but sail-boats, like guns, 
were prohibited for the sake of safety. 

The camp was not confined to the boys, for 
the families of some teachers came, and a few 
families from Worcester. 1 talked with several 
ladies who had come for a week and staid two 
months ; lingered, indeed, after the boys’ camp 
was broken up, which was at the end of August. 
These ladies confirmed the report of the teachers 
as to the perfect good behavior of the pupils; 
and the boatmen on the lake, perhaps severer 
critics, confirmed it also. Every one seemed to 
agree that it was quite an ideal little colony; 
and if so, it really was a vindication of the char- 
acter of that much-abused class of beings, boys. 
How often do charitable persons try to convince 
themselves that the turbulence and troublesome- 
ness of this class are really due to the exuberance 
of qualities in themselves good! How often are 
such persons staggered by the difficulty of put- 
ting boys where they can work themselves out in 
freedom, and do justice to these suppesed good 
qualities! Here was for two months an experi- 
ment in that direction. It was something to re- 
joice the soul of Fourier or Robert Owen; given 
the right surroundings, and sixty or seventy 
boys, who -might have been the terror of some 
pent-up neighborhood, passed an innocent, happy, 
healthful summer, and went home able to swim, 
to row, and to tell one bird from another. Were 
ever five dollars a week better invested ? 

The experiment is not new; Dr. Rothrock, 
Mr. Balch (of Holderness, New Hampshire), and 
others have tried it, but usually on a smaller 
scale, or more expensively. But how can any 
one tell why, if such a summer institution is 
good for boys, it should not be so for girls also? 
Grant that these often obtain, at Mount Desert 
or elsewhere, the equivalent of this out-door life, 
how rarely is it genuine, simple, complete! how 


rarely do they return home, like these boys, with 


only a fresh and wholesome experience behind 
them! How much there is of ennui and im- 
perfect occupation! how much of evil comes 
from the example of unoccupied minds in older 
women! An experienced teacher in private fami- 
lies told me that it took her all winter, in many 
cases, to undo in the minds of young girls the 
harm done by a summer immersed in the gossip 
of hotel piazzas, where they had sat among their 
mothers and their mothers’ friends, while wait- 
ing for somebody to invite them to sail or play 
tennis. 

These considerations impressed me all the more 
because I had myself selected in imagination, 
many years before, the very spot where the Natu- 
ral History Camp is now established, as a part of 
the grounds for a “Health School for Girls,” 
which I wished some ladies, known to me as ex- 
perienced teachers, to establish. It was at a 
time when all the recent progress in the physical 
education of girls was but beginning, and when 
the system of intellectual high-pressure, with lit- 
tle other instruction, still prevailed in our schools. 
It was pleasant to see that for boys, at least, that 
problem was being effectually solved, and on the 





very spot where I had wished to solve it for the 
other sex. But allour Eastern and Middle States 
are studded with woodland lakes where the water 
is pure, the banks are safe; and any large party 
of girls could spend the summer as cheaply and 
happily as these boys, if under the care and 
guidance of a few men and women familiar with 
out-door things. They would need a little more re- 
striction, a little more oversight, for their health’s 
sake, than boys, but the substantial enjoyment 
of their lives would be the same. The few young 
girls who were at the Natural History Camp with 
their mothers appeared to enjoy the life as much 
as the regular pupils; for though they might not 
undertake quite so much as boys, yet it must be 
remembered that they were quite unaccustomed 
to all out-door freedom, so that what little they ob- 
tained went far to make them happy. 
T..W 8. 





FAMILY LIVING ON $500 A YEAR. 
By JULIET CORSON. 
XXXVII. 

\ HILE the late summer heat still lingers 

the appetite craves the lighter dishes of 
poultry, fish, and the lean meats, and as they are 
important in our scheme of economy a brief glos- 
sary of characteristics may prove useful, the ap- 
plication in detail being left open to the require- 
ments of occasions, the suggestion being made 
that these dishes may take the place at breakfast 
or family dinners of steaks and chops, or be 
served with either as a substitute for a large 
meat dish. Much of the cook’s success in these 
dishes depends upon a keen taste and apprecia- 
tion of relative flavors, the general rule being to 
preserve individual flavors, and thus extend the 
variety of warmed-over dishes; while high sea- 
soning is permissible, there is nothing more fatal 
than the injudicious combination of many sea- 
sonings constantly employed. The fat meats 
and poultry seem to call for sage above all other 
herbs, mint has an affinity for lamb and green 
pease, and beef never yields its flavor more com- 
pletely than when stimulated with horseradish or 
mustard, <A little vinegar subdues the tough 
fibre of meat, and, mixed with sugar, overcomes 
an excess of salt. A dish of sliced cucumbers 
with fish in any form heightens the flavor. Salt 
meats in hash or mince require the foil of a vege- 
table component. Game rewarmed has its flavor in- 
tensified by any acid jelly or wine. The list might 
be extended, but the limit here set permits only the 
suggestion of alimentary congruities. The num- 
berless réchauffés, or warmed-over dishes, which 
are the glory of European cooks, are composed 
in accordance with these principles ; for instance, 
brown sauces are used with beef, mutton, veni- 
son, and dark games, and white sauces with the 
lighter meats and poultry. If acids are required, 
lemon juice, white wine vinegar, and white wine 
are suitable for poultry and the white meats; 
and dark acid fruit jellies, vinegar, and strong and 
red wines for the dark meats and game. 

Soups and sauces which are to be used the 
second time should be carefully examined to 
make sure that they are not sour or fermented ; 
if they are covered, except with a sieve or a thin 
cloth, before they are entirely cold, they will al- 
most invariably spoil, If they are in good condi- 
tion, put them into an earthen or porcelain-lined 
vessel, set this in a pan of salted boiling water, 
and heat them, occasionally stirring them to in- 
sure smoothness ; if they are too thick, thin them 
with broth, milk, or boiling water, according to 
their original composition, and then see that they 
are well seasoned, Stews are similarly warmed. 

Fish may be dressed the second time in the 
form of thick soups, scallops, rissoles, croquettes, 
fillets, fish cakes, fish hash, flaked fish, gratins, 
fritters, sandwiches, pies, matelotes, omelettes, 
and savory butters; the latter are good made of 
smoked and salted fish. 

Meats are served twice as mirofons, croquettes, 
rissoles, salmis, ragoits, fricassées, blanquettes, cur- 
ries, devils, mince, hash, omelettes, fritters, scal- 
lops, patties, and with suitable vegetable com- 
binations ; filets of cold meat are warmed entire, 
or sliced in their original sauce or gravy; cold 
soup meat is excellent potted, as also is poultry 
and game. The joints of rare game and cold 
poultry are good dipped in melted butter and 
broiled, or first very highly seasoned and then 
broiled; game and poultry make good scallops, 
salads, patties, croguettes, salmis, fritéts, rissoles, 
civets, and purées ; they combine well with olives, 
mushrooms, and oysters. 

Vegetables by no means suffer in the second 
service, for what they lose in fresh flavor they 
gain in savor; instance the koleannon, for which 
a recipe was given in August, and the warmed- 
up beiled dinner of New England. Rewarmed ve- 
getables may appear with mince, chopped and 
moistened with gravy, or as a fried accompani- 
ment of warmed-over meat. Under the various 
minced cold meats and vegetables toast is usual. 
ly laid to absorb the superfluous gravy and in- 
crease the size of the dish. Sometimes slices of 
bread, cut in fanciful shapes, are fried in plenty 
of smoking-hot fat like doughnuts, and used to 
garnish these dishes; enough trouble is some- 
times taken to cut large pieces of stale bread in 
the form of dishes or low vases before frying it ; 
these are called croitades; the fried slices are 
croiitons, and the little dice of fried bread which 
appear in some soups are croiites, or crusts; all 
the trimmings of bread are to be dried, crushed 
with a roller, and sifted, the finest crumbs being 
saved for breading, and the largest for puddings 
and scallops. When stews or soups are thin, 
dumplings make a better garnish than crusts. 
Fried oysters are a good garnish for white meat 
hash, the salad herbs for game, cucumbers for 
fish or brains in savory form, mushrooms for 
chicken and calf’s-head, olives for game birds, 
and tomatoes for meats. 

Following is a list of some of the dishes which 
may be made from cold food: 
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os ae a white stew of flesh of any kind, 

r fish, warmed or cooked when fresh in white 
pos a little chopped parsley is a good garnish 
for a blanquette. 

Boudin, a small meat roll or pudding, very 
highly seasoned. 

Bouillabaisse, a thick soup or stew of several 
fish, containing saffron and wine. 

Brochette, a small skewerful of pieces of poul- 
try, oysters, sweetbread, chicken livers, ete., broil- 
ed and served on the skewer. 

Cannelon, a small roll of minced meat highly 
seasoned and bound with raw egg, either fr ied or 
baked—a roll of sausage meat enclosed in good 
pastry and baked, for example. 

Chartreuse, a mould of game or meat in cold 
meat jelly or aspic, enclosed in an outer layer of 
vegetables cut in cubes or cylinders. 

Civet, a delicious stew made of venison, rabbit, 
hare, or any dark game, cut in small pieces, fried 
with a little ham or bacon until brown, then cov- 
ered with cold sauce or gravy and simmered for a 
half-hour; a glass of red wine to finish, and toast 
or croditons as a garnish. 

Coquiilles, or scallops, are made of bits of game, 
poultry, or fish, oysters, livers, sweetbreads, or any 
delicate morsel, with sauce ‘and bread-crumbs ; 
these are placed in small shells, dusted with 
crumbs and dotted with butter, and then brown- 
ed in the oven. ° 

Croquettes, little rolls of chopped poultr; y, game, 
meat, or fish, bound with raw egg, variously sea- 
soned, breaded, and fried, the usual garnish is 
parsley or cress, 

Cutlets, slices of meat from the leg; also a 
thickened mixture of chopped poultry or shell- 
fish, made in the shape of chops, and breaded 
and fried. 

Devils, pungent tidbits of cold game, poultry, 
and bones, highly seasoned with a mixture of 
salt, pepper, mustard, and oil, broiled quickly, 
and served very hot on a hot dish, with all the 
seasoning that the name implies. 

Filets, the tenderloins of meat, small strips of 
fish, the inner muscles of the breasts of poultry 
and game birds ; may be fried, broiled, stewed, or 
made into patties with sauce 

Fricandeau, the noiz or cushion from a leg of 
veal; also any slice of veal about two inches 
thick, the shoulder muscles of green turtle; 
usually larded with salt pork and baked, 
warmed in sauce, 

Fricassée, a white stew of poultry, veal, or fish; 
may be made from cold pieces, with a thick white 
sauce, 

Fritot, joints of cold poultry or game birds, 
soaked in French salad dressing an hour, then 
dipped in batter, and fried in smoking-hot fat. 

Gratins, small dishes of sauce and meat, fish, 
game, poultry, or vegetables, dusted with crumbs 
and browned in the oven. 

Grenadins, small slices of meat, 
salt pork and baked in sauce. 

Haricots, brown stews or dark meat and vege- 
tables, or white meat, vegetables, and white sauce, 
tle meat and vegetables in equal proportions. 

Kromeskeys, a croquette mixture made in small 
rolls, dipped in batter, and fried; a thin slice of 
fut salt pork is generally wrapped around the 
roll before it is dipped in batter. 

Matelote, a thick stew of fish and wine. 

Miroton, dollar-shaped slices of cold meat 
warmed in brown sauce, and dished in a circle. 

Patties, small cases of pastry filled with a rich 
mince of cold meat, fish, game, or poultry; bow- 
chées are very small patties. 

Panures, breaded dishes of any kind. 

Purée, pulp of vegetables made by rubbing 
them through a sieve with a potato-masher after 
they are boiled soft. 

Ragoit, a brown stew of meat with wine. 

Rissole, a small turnover of fine pastry filled 
with a rich mince of any kind, and then fried like 
doughnuts. 

Salmi.—This form of stew is usually made 
from cold game, although other ingredients are 
sometimes used. The pieces are cut of even size, 
put into a saucepan with gravy, wine, or lemon 
juice, a little chopped onion, and seasonings, 
and stewed for ten minutes; if the meat is 
tough, the cooking is continued gently until it is 
tender. Salmis are served on toast or with croi- 
tons. Cold salmis are prepared as above, then 
taken from the sauce and cooled; when cold, 
each joint is dipped in melted meat jelly, and laid 
on a dish in some regular form; the garnish of 
the dish is cold jelly cut in varied shapes. Hunt- 
er’s salmi is made by heating the joints of cold 
or half-roasted game in equal parts of lemon 
juice, red wine, and salad-oil, and serving them 
in the sauce. A good form of salmi is also called 
capillotade ; it is wade by frying a little chopped 
onion and mushroom in salad-oil, then adding the 
game, sauce, and wine, and serving when hot on 
toast with small pickles. 

Scallops, or coquilles, are little dishes of meat 
fish, game, or poultry, in sauce, dusted with crumbs 
and browned in the oven. 

Turbans are small rolls of fish filled with force- 
meat and baked in sauce. 

Vol-au-vents are large patty cases of puff paste 
filled with a rich, delicate stew, generally of chick- 
en, sweetbreads, and mushrooms. 


larded with 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
TAILOR GOWNS. 


Bic ayes cloth is an English fabric that will 
be much used for tailor gowns for the au- 
tumn and winter; this is finely twilled wool, much 


softer than serge, close and warm, yet of light 
weight. It is to form the entire suit, with braid 


or fur trimmings, and will be most seen in brown 
and navy blue shades. “Faced cloth” is the 
name English dealers give to the ladies’ cloths 
used here, and these will be employed for very 
rich costumes that are trimmed with velvet, fur, 
and braid; heliotrope and prune shades are es- 











pecially liked in these lustrous cloths, and are 
trimmed with gray or blue fox, or with chinchilla 
fur, and are combined with velvet ; the new cigar 
browns are seen in both faced and dull twilled 
cloths, and it is the caprice at present to trim 
these brown shades with black. The heavy blue 
dresses for early autumn have white military 
cloth revers, and these, with also a white vest and 
cuffs, will be worn throughout the winter. Gilt 
aud silver braids are still used on blue gowns, 
and there are combinations of three colors in 
some braids, such as navy blue, dull red, and gold 
or silver or bronze. 


NEW POSTILIONS. 


The postilion basque and trimmed skirt remain 
in favor for tailor gowns ; polonaises will be used 
for stout figures, and there are some medium long 
French coats to be worn with pleated skirts. 
Vests, plastrons, and revers trim the newest pos- 
tilions. The shirt plastron, with a peasant bod- 
ice braided below it and revers beside it, is now 
made on handsome vicuiia cloth dresses. This 
plastron is of the cloth, not lined, but held in a 
box pleat down the middle, and fastened by three 
small buttons. The peasant bodice comes up in 
a point to hide the ends of the plastron, and ex- 
tends between the first darts, being covered with 
braiding in some small design. The revers are 
set in below the collar, and taper to the end of 
the basque front ; they are stitched on the edges, 
and there are four buttons set on the revers of 
the right side, and four button-holes on that on 
the left; these are confined to the upper part of 
the revers. The sides of such basques are very 
short, and the back of the basque is small, square, 
and flatly pleated—a good plan having triple side 
pleats in the middle seams, with each side form 
cut in a narrow tab, stitched all around, and 
though separately finished, made to rest perma- 
nently on the edge of the pleated middle forms. 
One or at most two rows of stitching quite close 
together about a fourth of an inch from the edge 
is the finish to new basques, to collars, sleeves, 
and revers, instead of the clusters and rows of 
stitching formerly used. 


DRAPERY AND SKIRTS 

The drapery of these tailor gowns may be very 
long all around or only in front and behind, or 
there is a short apron with long back drapery, 
or there may be no drapery at all in front and on 
the sides, but the long, full, bouffant back drapery 
is never omitied. Variety is to be attempted in 
panels, changing the side panel to the front, mak- 
ing it seem a continuation of the vest; this is 
shown both in braided panels and in those of vel- 
vet bordered with fur. There is also a disposi- 
tion to place the side panel on the right instead 
of the left side. With a panel in front the sides 
are covered with pleats quite far back, and the 
drapery forms the entire back of the skirt, falling 
in burnoose folds from the top. When a short 
apron is used the lower skirt is laid in double 
box pleats, with the spaces between braided in 
diagonal rows or in points, or else laid in a series 
of small pleats. Sometimes a panel on each side 
is bordered all around with braiding; the apron 
drapery is then confined to a narrow space in the 
front breadth, and this front breadth is also 
braided across the foot and up each side. An- 
other pretty apron droops low on the right side, 
and has a revers turned to the front quite straight 
up the right side, and decorated with cluster braid- 
ing. 


NEW DESIGNS IN BRAIDING, 


The new designs in braiding for small all-over 
patterns represent the links of chain-armor, fish 
scales, diamonds, trellis, wheels within wheels, 
and parallel rows that may be diagonal, zigzag, 
or straight, as the wearer chooses. For the pea- 
sant bodice and a front panel on a blue dress a 
chain armor pattern is braided in mixed blue, red, 
and gilt braid. An India camel’s-hair dress, also 
of dark blue, has pointed rows of blue and gilt 
braid in V shape on the vest inside white cloth 
revers, while the skirt is in double box pleats with 
the braid pointed on the spaces between, reach- 
ing over on the under pleats of the box pleat. 

A special feature is that of using braid to 
make lengthwise stripes on the entire basque, 
sleeves, and apron of cloth dresses, finishing each 
row of braid ina loop. Silk braid a third of an 
inch wide is used for these stripes, and must be 
sewed on each edge. The stripes taper in with 
the figure, and are a trifle less than their own 
width apart on the shoulders; four rows of thé 
braid extend over each shoulder down the front 
and back; the loops at the end of each braid on 
the waist and on the sleeves are an inch deep, 
while those on the end of the apron are about 
four inches deep, forming a kind of fringe. Cigar 
brown vicuiia cloth, striped in this way with black 
braid, is commended as a travelling costume for 
the brides who have asked advice on such sub- 
jects. The skirt shows box pleats four inches 
wide, with fine narrow side pleats between; the 
back has long plain drapery. A cloth turban 
with three-quarter crown is made with this suit, 
and there is a short coachman’s coat like those 
lately described in the Bazar. Another braiding 
design easily carried out by the amateur dress- 
maker has three groups of braid, each in fine par- 
allel rows on the pleated lower skirt all around, and 
also on the left and front of the apron, which falls 
to the foot on the right side, and is there turned 
forward in a revers and ornamented with pyram- 
idal clusters of braid; the vest has a pointed 
cluster of hraiding extending down to the darts, 
and straight rows up each side. An effective 
point in braiding corsages is to extend straight 
rows up the fronts and on the collar, and turning 
the corners sharply to cover the collar in the 
back; the pattern on the vest is then brought 
up on the collar in front between these straight 
rows. Sometimes a pretty V-shaped braiding 
forming a vest (between revers) is also extended 
up on the front of the collar, The fashion of 








having the collar made of the vest material in 
front is now very general. At the large fur- 
nishing houses braided cloth suits unmade are 
imported in boxes. These have the basque and 
the jacket braided all over in close patterns 
done in narrow braids, while the long seams are 
outlined in wider braids. Brown cloths are braid- 
ed with black, gray with gray of a darker s/ ade, 
and blue with black. Warm and gay dresses for 
young ladies are of red cloth braided with black, 
while for afternoons in the house and day recep- 
tions there are white vicuiia cloths braided with 
white and gold, making most exquisite toilettes. 
VISITING COSTUMES. 

Costumes for visiting and for day receptions 
will be combinations of cloth with velvet and fur 
trimmings, As we have said before, the cloth 
predominates in all such costumes, the velvet be- 
ing used only as plastrons, revers, vests, collars, 
cuffs, and panels. The long-fleeced furs will be 
used for trimming such dre and contrasting 
colors are commended in the furs, such as light fox, 
chinchilla, and raccoon furs on the darkest helio- 
trope and blue cloths. For more quiet tastes the 
black Persian lamb and Astrakhan trimmings 
will be used again, 








SILK COSTUMES, VELVET, ETC. 

While winter outfits, and especially trousseaux, 
will contain two wool dresses, one of which is 
plain for street wear, and the other dressy enough 
for receptions, there are also combination dresses 
of silk with velvet, to be worn not only in the 
house, but out-of-doors as well when covered by 
a long cloak of seal fur or of any of the elegant 
cloths that are made up in combination with vel- 
vet and fur, The silk used in such dresses is 
repped, and has a demi-lustre, and there are 
usually two kinds of velvet in each dress, one 
plain and the color of the silk for revers, and the 
other striped with contrasts of color for panels 
or a petticoat, and either a vest or a plastron. 
A velvet yoke is seen in the fronts of new silk 
dresses, while others have the silk pleated on 
the shoulders, and the pleats graduating narrow- 
er beside a velvet vest. White sural and Japa- 
nese crape vests are to be gathered in such dress- 
es, or else to form plastrons at the upper part of 
striped velvet vests for these dresses. Blue, dull 
rosewood, pansy, and heliotrope colors are liked 
for these combination dresses. The long wrap 
worn over silk dresses has no reference to the 
dress in color, as it must conceal it entirely, and 
is to be left in the carriage or the cloak-room at 
receptions. The drapery and lower skirts of such 
dresses are made with velvet revers, with panels 
of velvet, with jabots lined with velvet, or with 
the long pointed wings of velvet on the back dra- 
pery in the ways already described for cloth 
dresses. While tailors are making round hats 
in turban and sailor shapes of cloth to wear with 
cloth gowns, bonnets are de rigueur with the silk 
and velvet costumes that are worn with long 
cloaks. These bonnets are made partly of the 
velvet used in the dress, but not of the silk, and 
are trimmed with ribbons and fancy feathers. 

Black silk dresses with a white vest of crape 
or of brocaded velvet will be made otherwise en- 
tirely of the silk, or there may be a front panel 
of the brocaded velvet. Plain black velvet will 
be used for revers on the corsage. 


VARIETIES, 


Narrow braid in loops or in circles is a pretty 
finish for the edges of children’s dress waists 
and sleeves, and for the pleats in the skirt. 
Brown braid in small circles next a row of 
straight braid set along the edge trims blue wool 
dresses, while black braid edges red or brown 
dresses. 

Soft velvet roses, or petals stripped from the 
flowers, are massed in the pointed fronts of new 
winter bonnets. 

Astrakhan pompons two inches wide are set on 
cloths and velvets to be used for bonnets, or 
merely for the crown, with a brim of Astra- 
khan. 

Small straight collars of Astrakhan or of sable 
fur are made with a miniature head of the ani- 
mal on one end, passed under an elastic strap, 
while the other end has fur pompons hanging 
below it. 

Woollen beads like balls of cloth are a novel- 
ty for trimming felt bonnets and round hats. 
They are made of felt placed over balls of cork. 
Aigrettes of felt are also made of narrow strips of 
felt held in loops on stems, and showing usually 
two or three colors in a cluster. 

The fancy for stripes is shown in tinsel em- 
broidery on velvet to be used for crowns of bon- 
nets, or for trimming, or for the entire bonnet. 

For information received thanks are due Messrs. 
Reprern; ARNOLD, ConstaBLe, & Co.; James 
McCreery & Co.; Lorp & Taytor; Srern Bro- 
THERS; and AITKEN, Son, & Co, 





PERSONAL. 


PRESIDENT E tot, of Harvard University, of- 
ten expresses his regret that, owing to the num- 
ber of his administrative duties, he is able to be- 
come acquainted with so few of his students. 
Harvard men declare that he is the only college 
president in America whom the students do not 
nickvame. 
fr. W. HAMILTON GrBson, while visiting 
the bayous of western Louisiana, found many 
souvenirs of the wanderings of LONGFELLOW’s 
Evangeline. Three distinct places were pointed 
out to him as the grave of that heroine, and the 
inhabitants of the region still cherish her mem- 

—Mr. W. H. Bisuor and his wife are spending 
their honey-moon in a tent in the forest of At- 
lantic Highlands. Several of the novelist’s bach- 
elor friends occupy a tent not far distant. 

—Mr. JOsePH JEFFERSON entertained many 
friends last summer in his old-fashioned farm- 
house at Hohokus, New Jersey. For one of 


them, who expressed uw tonducss for muskmel- | note to his History of 





ons, he brought out a specimen—sent to him 
from Canada—as big as a big pumpkin, and us 
sweet as a peach. 

—Epwin Bootn’s daughter, Mrs. Grossman, 
contributed to the new Berkeley Chapel at New- 
port, which was consecrated a few days ago, 
stained glass window in memory of her mothe: 
Mrs. Mary Devin Boorn. 

—Mr. E. C. StepMAN writes that the works of 
THACKERAY, not excepting Henry Esmond, are 
as realistic as those of TROLLOPE, or of the most 
uncompromising Zolaites. ‘* They are more so, 
because more clevated, and more intense in their 
exquisite portrayal of life’s varied forms.” 

—TAInr’s uncle, who had long lived in Amer- 
ica, taught him Eng ‘lish in boyhood, and from 
an early period all that was English fascinated 
him. The reading of French novels was inter- 
dicted to young people. The historian was thir- 
teen when his father died. His mother did ev- 
erything in her power to give him a thorough 
education. 

—The Japanese Minister of Marine has been 
visiting the Brooklyn Navy-yard, at the invita- 
tion of Commodore CHANDLER, who caused a 
salute of seventeen guus to be fired in his honor. 

—One of his friends estimates that with his 
city house in Philadelphia, his country house at 


iu 


Bryn Mawr, and his sea-side house at Long 
Branch, Mr. George W, CuHILps spends $250,000 
a year. 

—The venerable Joun G. Saxe suffers from 
neuralgia and insomnia, but finds consolation at 
his home in Albany by reading his favorite 
authors — LamB, HAWTHORNE, Dickens, aud 
THACKERAY. He is seventy years old. 

—Mr. Day’s dramatic company was artis- 
tically as successful in Berlin as in London, 


though the theatre naturally was notso crowded 


—The funeral of Henry Warp Beecuen’s 
brother, the Rev. James C. Beecugr, who com- 
mitted suicide while insane, was conducted by 
another brother, the Rev. Tuomas K. Beecuer, 
and two nephews; and the body was buried in 
Elmira, New York, by the side of that of his 
sister, Miss CATHERINE BreEecuer. 

—Mr. E. D. MorGan talks of making a trip 
around the world in his yacht Amy, accompa 


nied by several friends. It was noticed that the 
Amy’s flag was at half mast at Newport on the 
day of his wife's funeral 

—In 1875 Mr. James Lick, of California, left 
$700,000 for the erection and equipment of an 
observatory. The structure, on Mount Hamil 
ton, in that State, will be ready use in the 
autuinn of next year; and the University ot 
California hopes to make it a gift to science, 
and not merely a gift to that State. Its im 
mense telescope is professionally described us 
the most important astronomical instrument in 
the world. 

—General McCLELLAN’s house on Washing 
ton Square has been bought by Mrs. Hicks- 
Loxp, who will refurnish it throughout. 

—JULIAN HAWTHORNE remembers JOHN Mor- 
LEY as a rather slender, medium-size man, six 
or seven years ago, with short brown whiskers, 
a light in his eye that made you feel he mig ut 
be somebody, and a gravity of expression that 
was exceedingly bright and intelligent. ‘* Small- 
talk evidently had no interest for him,” 

—Young alligators are pets in some families 
in this city, and the daughter of a late 


for 





com- 
mander of the Army of the Potomac took two 
white mice with her when she went to grand 


opera last winter. 

—Madame WAGNER Was the virtual director 
of this year’s representations of Tristan and 
Isolde at Buireuth, giving to the artists the same 
kind of suggestions that her husband used to 
give, and taking his place to the best of her zeal 
and ability. 

—After a few years’ exposition of his charac- 
ter in the Surrogate’s Court, it has been decided 
that the late Jesse Hoy’ had a right to will his 
six millions as he chose. 

—Mr. Eveene E. Ouptn, once 
ator Evarrts’s law office, and for several years 
a member of the New York bar, joined the 
American Opera Company last season, and is 
now singing in Colonel MCCAULL’s comic opera 
company. He has long been the barytone in 
the choir of St. Stephen’s Catholic Church. 

—Mr. GEORGE BANCROFT, 
tained Mr. Henry Irvine, at his house in New 
port, with stirring reminiscences of ‘TaLMa’s 
ane rsonation of Hamlet sixty-six years 

‘he late CHARLES C tRKINS Was a con 
noisseur in music as well as in painting and 
sculpture, and had mastered the principles that 
lie at the source of all the fine arts. 

—Mr. Cyrus W. Fier” tinds that when on the 
Pacific coast or in Londoa he can direct his busi- 
ness affuirs almost as well as when he is at home 
“That is what the telegraph has done. The 
only place where a man is cut off from his busi- 
ness in these days is an ocean s 
age.’ 

—Facts recently collected show that a large 
number of the generals in the late civil war have 
become rich through industrial enterprises in 
the South, although the close of that contest 
found them penniless. General Brown, of ‘Ten 
nessee, General Manone, of Virginia, General 
WHEELER, of Alabama, and General Gipson, of 
Louisiana, are examples. 

—The president of the Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union, which has a membership of 
more than a quarter ofa million, is Miss Frances 
E. WILLARD, whose home is at Evanston, a sub- 
urb of Chicago, fumous as the site of the North- 
western University, the Woman’s College, and 
the Garrett Biblical Institute. Miss WILLARD 
is described as of lithe, graceful figure, with a 
well-modulated voice whose tones betray a 
slight New England accent. 

—Dr. OLIVER WENDELL Homes, after a visit 
to England which engaged the good-will of both 
countries, returned on the 29th of August. The 
pleasure of the homeward voyage was marred 
by an attack of asthma. Dr. HOLMES was a 
companied by his daughter. 

—In the hamlet of Piscataway, New Jersey, 
during the reign of Georee IIL, his Governor, 
Council, and Burgesses once met to enact the fol 
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lowing curious law, namely, ‘that all women, 
of whatever age, rank, profession, or degree, 
whether virgins, maids, or widows, who shall 


after this act impose upon, seduce, and betray 
into matrimony any of his Majesty’s subjects 
by virtue of scents, cosmetics, washes, paints, 
artificial teeth, fulse hair, or high-heeled shoes, 
shall incur the penalty of the law now in force 
against witchcraft and like misdemeanors.” Mr. 
Lecky would perhaps appreciate this as a fuot- 
ibral is, 
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NASTURTIUM DESIGN FOR MILKING STOOLS, CHAIR BACKS, ETC.—Workine Parrean.—From tae Sourn Kenxsixeton Roya Scnoon or Art Neepie-Work.—[See Pace 626.] 
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Nasturtium Design for Milking Stools, offers an abrupt yet graceful contrast to the 


Chair Backs, etc. 


See illustration on page 624. 


Tus nasturtium design can be most harmoni- 
ously worked in the natural tints of the flower, 
which graduate from the palest yellow to a rich 
red-brown, on a well-blended ground of dark red 
diagonal. It is to be worked in solid feather 
stitch with erewels. An illustration of its appli- 
cation to a milking stool was given on page 244, 
Bazar No. 15, of the eurrent volume. 





THE DECORATIVE USE OF 


THORNS. 
TRAIN stopped at a country station, and 
mF a among the waiting passengers was a lady 


with several children, each guarding a basket 
and bundle. The Jady herself held carefully 
three long branches of thorns, which she retained 
in one upright position as she sat in the car. 
The country people, who tolerate these thorns for 
the sake of the locust-trees which produce them, 
had protested and warned, the children had grum- 
bled, but bring them she would, since there seem- 
ed to be no other possible way of having them 
conveyed to the city. The passengers stared and 
exchanged comments; such lack of utility, cou- 
pled with such Jack of beauty, had never before 
appealed to their curiosity. 

The lady overheard a gentleman say to his 
friend, “ What can she possibly mean by carrying 
such dangerous things in her hands ?” 

“T have no idea.” 

“Have you ever before seen thorns artificially 
polished ?” 

“ Never.” 

“ Let us ask her what will be done with them.” 

“No; it would be impertinent.” 

The lady turned and said: “I gathered these 
thorns for one and only one reason—because they 
are so beautiful. I wish them for a parlor orna- 
ment.” 

“ But you have surely polished them ?” 

“No; I have just cut them from the locust-tree ; 
this is their natural polish.” 

“T have lived in a locust thicket all my life,” 
said the gentleman, “ but have always considered 
the thorns a nuisance, and never before noticed 
their polish.” 

It is perhaps because they are so formidable 
in appearance that thorns have never been util- 
ized in the decorative field. In a handsome par- 
lor, the walls of which were yellowish-pink in 
ione, stood two very tall Japanese vases, each in 
a corner formed by the projection of the chimney- 
piece. One held three long peacock feathers, the 
other the three thorn branches, the exquisite 
brownisli-maroon showing vividly against the 
pale background, and forming a singularly ap- 
propriate ornament for the brilliant vase in which 
flowers seemed an impertinence. 

Every visitor who entered the room enjoyed 
the simple beauty of this thorn spray. It is 
needless to say that this beauty would have been 
lessened, perhaps entirely lost, against any but a 
plain background, In the evening, under gas- 
light, the effect was enhanced by the shadow on 
the wall, which in its clear outline suggested va- 
vious motifs for decorative work. A screen of 
pale olive satteen received a copy of the shadowed 
outline, the three branches having been arranged 
in a more divergent attitude. This design was 
then worked in Kensington stitch, using gray 
filoselle for the stems, and maroon for the thorns 
themselves. On another panel the design was 
varied by adding a few Jeaf sprays of the plant, 
whose precision of outline gave a poetic balance 
to the reckless irregularity of the sharp thorns. 

It is av unhackneyed subject in its pictur- 
esqueness, its selection suggesting great boldness 
of innovation. Yet the thorn is in close sym- 
pathy with the needle which brings out its beau- 
ties on the canvas; indeed, the thorn itself must 
have been the earliest prototype’of the needle. 

For centuries art has sanctioned the existence 
of these beautiful plant forms in one, ‘and only 
one, manifestation—that of a crown; and it is 
curious to notice how association: blinds us to 
the possibility of any other application to be 
made of them. 

As sprays for vases they last for a year in 
their original polish, and are easily dusted by 
means of a small feather duster which reaches 
the interspaces. At the least hint of dulness of 
color, apply a little oil, or dip each thorn for a 
single moment in melted paraffine. 

There are still other uses‘to be made of these 
unique forms. Strip several thorns from the 
branch and blunt the edges; then arrange them 
as a pen-rack, Surmount each blunted edge with 
the little metal caps that any boy accumulates 
who uses a gun, Secure each piece in place by 
a wire or ribbon; it will require little ingenuity, 
since the thorns in themselves readily assume the 
desired shape. 

Select a handsome single thorn of suitable 
length, bave a silver cap or hilt applied by the 
jeweller, and use as a hat ornament. 

In a Jarge room in a public institution it was 
necessary to devise some inexpensive method of 
relieving its bare appearance. Across the entire 
Jength of this room a shelf was placed at about 
the height of ordinary wainscoting, and covered 
with a piece of Russian crash, yellowish-gray in 
tone, evenly woven, firm in texture, yet inexpen- 
sive. The lambrequin that fell from this was 
made of the same material deeply fringed, the 
process of fringing being much facilitated by 
cutting across the material, just the depth of the 
fringes, at intervals of eight inches. This long 
fringed ‘strip was then laid in box pleats, each 
pleat alternating with a plain space of similar 
width. These piain spaces were embroidered in 
Kensingtou stitch in delicate green crewel, the 
design being a single spray of locust foliage, or 
rather the long compound leaf whose symmetry 





sharp, irregular contour of the thorns. 

A number of thorns of uniform length were 
selected, the smaller side thorns being undetach- 
ed in order to secure greater variety of outline. 
Kach box pleat received an upright thorn, secured 
in place by a stitch of maroon sewing-silk at top 
and bottom. Nothing could be more refined in 
contrast of color than the yellowish-gray of the 
crash, the brownish-maroon of the thorns, and 
the delicate green of the foliage repeated across 
the entire length of the room in rich monotony. 
lhis lambrequin was secured to the shelf by 
means of brass tacks. If preferred, a border of 
cat-stitching in green or maroon zephyr might be 
substituted for the brass tacks. 

This shelf, when completed, held in scattered 
profusion books, photographs, and a little collec- 
tion of bric-a-brac, just such an accumulation as 
vives an air of home-like grace to an apartment, 
und peculiarly welcome in the bare atmosphere 
that pervades most public institutions. 

The peculiar shade of crash here described 
has been used for years by the writer for innu- 
merable purposes in household decoration, and 
always with the happiest effect. 

Still another esthetic use remains to be made 
of thorns, now selecting those of miniature pro- 
portions. One frequently wishes a suitable mat 
with which to surround a photograph or engrav- 
ing of a head of the Saviour. If there is skill 
with the pencil, one easily draws an interlaced 
border of these tiny thorns, interspersed occa- 
sionally with a few longer ones. But if drawing 
be out of the question, hold a group of thorns 
ver the mat in strong sunlight, and simply fol- 
iow the beautiful shadow-picture with the pencil 
around the entire surface intended for decoration. 
This pencilled design is then to be followed in 
ink, and reveals an exquisite border, with no hint 
of its mechanical origin. 





Paston Carew, Millionaire and Miser.* 
By E. LYNN LINTON, 


Avutnor or “Ione Srewart,” “My Lover,” 
“Lizzix Lorton or Greyrige,” “ From 
Dreams TO WAKING,” ETO. 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 
THE 


ORTUNE, Justice, Love, are blind. So at 
least runs the legend; but most men’s ex- 
perience goes to prove that they not unfrequently 
peer from beneath their bandages, and wink a 
wicked eye at a favorite candidate. Setting this 
aside, if these three deities are blind, so is Pride 
—stone-blind to others ; seeing only itself; con- 
scious only of its own sensations ; contemplating 
its own centre like the Buddha who sits on the 
lotus-leaf. 

No one was ever more completely blinded by 
pride than my Lady Jane. Long years of local 
supremacy had acted like an Indian spell, and 
her mental eyes were held so that she saw only 
what her familiar demon—this biologizing pas- 
sion—chose that she should see. Even during 
the lifetime of her mother-in-law, sweet Margaret 
French, my Lady, though but the wife of the heir- 
apparent, had, by virtue of her title, stood a head 
and shoulders taller than the Queen Consort 
reigning at Clinton. And now, when she herself 
had come into possession, her head towered very 
high indeed, and all the rest were like ants and 
pismires at her feet. She did honestly consider 
herself to be of a different flesh and blood from 
ordinary humanity—china to their clay. And in 
this belief she could not imagine that anything 
she might do would be held as an intrusion or 
resented as a freedom. If she cliose to hold out 
the olive-branch to an enemy, for instance, it was 
not within her calculations that this other should 
reject it, sniffing at the berries and pronouncing 
them unfit for use. Thus, when she was minded 
to hold out the olive-branch to Paston Carew, by 
making an unrequested call on him, she thought 
that she should simply fill him with gratitude 
for her condescension, and prepare tlhe way for 
a long chapter of mutual amenities. It never 
occurred to her that the house-keeper’s son should 
sniff at her berries, or haply accept them as trib- 
ute rather than donations. 

“ Ethel,” she said one day, not long after this 
crushing blow had been delivered, “I want you 
and Sophia to come with me to-day to Mock-Beg- 
gar. Iam going to call on Mr. and Miss Carew.” 

“Tam soglad!” said Ethel, impulsively, think- 
ing of Lanfrey, and taking this as an abandon- 
ment of the whole line of opposition. 

“T do not see why you should be so particular- 
ly glad,” snapped my Lady Jane. 

“TI like Miss Carew so much!” said Ethel, in 
apology, “and I always thouglit, with Lanfrey, it 
would be so much better if we knew her openly 
and frankly like any one else.” 

“T think you and Lanfrey are both mad about 
that girl,” said Lady Jane, peevishly. 

She was one of those women who desire ac- 
quiescence only—not enthusiasm, nor pleasure 
beyond the limits of their own mark; just ae- 
quiescence, aud as little exaggeration as oppo- 
sition. 

“She is very sweet, mother; indeed she is— 
believe me!” said Ethel, in her quality of ad- 
vocate for Lanfrey’s sake. 

“Well, so she may be, and yet not worth all 
the fuss you make about her,” was the mother’s 
reply; for she too had her private plans, as we 
know, and she must not saw the branch on which 
she hoped to sit. 

“Why am I to go, mother ?” asked Sophia, to 
whom, not knowing the real state of things, the 
whole Carew drama was supremely uninteresting. 


OLIVE-BRANCH. 
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“My dear, you are to do as I wish,” said Lady 
Jane for answer; and Sophia, who could brave 
most things calmly enough, could not brave her 
mother’s voice when she spoke like this—as if 
she had a membrane ‘in her throat which made 
her words come flat; like the wooden float that 
keeps the water steady in the pail. 

French would not go. He had yielded so far 
to the necessities of the case as to give Lady 
Jane her head; but for himself he stood still and 
absolutely refused to pull with her. And Mau- 
rice, too, declined. His folly in the wood was 
too strongly stamped on his mind, and must, be 
in Yetta’s remembrance, to make his visit ad- 
visable, or his presence tolerated. So he put his 
refusal on the ground of the greater way to be 
made by his mother’s tact unaided and unhinder- 
ed; and Lady Jane thought his argument reason- 
able, and allowed it to stand. 

Thus it was that she set off with her two daugh- 
ters only, and the cards of her husband and son 
in lieu of their persons. 

She found both father and daughter at home, 
and was ushered into the drawing-room where 
she had passed the best years of her married 
life—those early ones of trial doubled with rapt- 
ure proper to the acute stage, and those later 
of calmer complexion, when friction has worn 
itself to smoothness and ‘rapture is reduced to a 
memory. 

It was a real pain to Lady Jane and her daugh- 
ters to go to this place where they had lived for 
so long, and note the changes that had been made. 
Manifest improvements are for the most part de- 
cried by old sojourners; and when the changes 
are not improvements, but contrariwise, undoubt- 
ed blemishes, the spirit receives a shock which 
is as painful as a physical blow. The showy 
ornamentation of the facade hurt the more re- 
fined taste of the lady as a discord hurts the 
ear of the musician, The proofs of skimp and 
postiche, too evident to be overlooked, were as 
degrading to her moral sense as so many ver- 
bal lies. The whole thing was too manifestly 
set forth for show to be tolerable to one of 
true blood who liked things real, solid, sub- 
stantial, sincere; and nothing was well kept— 
which was the crowning offence of all. Under- 
handed as the house was, the servants were not 
able to keep it in that state of cleanliness which 
is in itself a beauty, as well as a mark of refine- 
ment. Anda strict mistress and keen-eyed house- 
keeper like Lady Jane caught the signs of neg- 
lect as quickly as she caught those of make- 
believe. Though the day was cold and raw even 
for the season, there was no fire in the drawing- 
room; but the servant turned the screw, and set 
light to those horrible clinkers which mock 
the sense with the simulacrum of a wholesome 
fire. Paston had calculated the cust, and had 
determined on the ultimate superior economy of 
gas and clinkers over coals and wood. The for- 
mer could be lighted in a moment and extinguished 
in a moment; the latter had to burn up, be kept 
alive, and finally burn out—the first stage and 
the last not profiting the householder, only help- 
ing to fill the pockets of the coal-merchant, who, 
as a tradesman, was naturally an enemy. Hence 
he had put in a stove for gas and clinkers; and 
he did not trouble himself about the amount of 
warmth he got out of the arrangement. 

After a time Paston came in—Yetta had come 
down before. He was more frigid, wooden, re- 
served, than was even usual with hiin; his mask 
was more impenetrable, his mummy-like bearing 
more pronounced. He greeted Lady Jane and 
her daughters without the slightest tinge of that 
social surprise which would have been only nat- 
ural, all things considered. The lady might have 
been a laundress come to ask for orders, or some 
one parted from half an hour ago, for all the 
emotion that he displayed; and the first check 
her rampant pride received was in the immov- 
able stolidity of the man she thought she could 
manipulate at her pleasure as soon as she put 
her hand to the work. As it was, she was 
soon made to feel that she was attempting to 
mould a bar of iron—to fashion by nice little pat- 
tings and pullings a block of ice into the likeness 
of a man. 

“T have been long in calling, Mr. Carew,” 
began Lady Jane, whose color.deepened on her 
cheeks, and even touched the pointed end of her 
finely shaped nose. “ But you know the distress- 
ing family tragedy that took place just about the 
time, I think, of your arriving among us.” 

Paston made a slight inclination with his head. 
It expressed assent and indifference, and it did 
not hold out so much as a reed for a balancing- 
pole, a straw for a raft. .Lady Jane had to go 
on by herself if she meant to go on at all. . Ethel 
and Yetta were together on the ottoman; Suphia 
was near her mother; Paston sat facing them, 
on a hard, straight-backed chair, in which he held 
himself as stiff and upright as if indeed his spine 
had been hammered out of a rod of steel. 

“IT see you have made a great many alterations 
here,” Lady Jane began again, not knowing on 
what else to start a fresh conversational hare, 

“A few,” said Paston Carew. 

“Tt all looks strange to my eyes,”’ she said. 
“We had been so long accustomed to this room 
in blue, and now it is sage green.” 

“Yes, sage greet,” said Paston, looking at 
the walls as if seen for the first time. 

“You like the place, do you not?” asked my 
Lady Jane. 

“I like it,” answered Paston. 

“Tt is such a lovely view !” she said. 

“ Yes, it is,” he answered. 

“Do you go much on the river?” she asked. 

“ Not much,” he answered, 

“ We used to go out a great deal.” 

The silence made by her pause Paston did not 
attempt to break. 

“We had a great many boats.” 

Still the same silence. 

“How many boats had we, Sophia ?” 

“ Four, I think, mother,” answered Sophia. 


’ 











“Four boats. That made quite a little flotilla,” 
said my Lady, with an uneasy laugh. The strain 
was beginning to tell. 

“ Quite,” “said Paston, with a mentat rider— 
“For which cause, among others, 1 have your 
title-deeds in my possession !” 

“The Beat is a very picturesque river,” said 
Lady Jane. , 

“Very,” said Paston. 

“Tt is a beautiful country altogether.” 

“Tt is.” 

“ You know it well, of course ?” 

Paston narrowed his eyes to a mére line, and 
set his face to a yet grimmer immobility. 

“I do not know it well,” he answered; and 
my Lady felt rebuked, and, as she afterward ex- 
pressed it, sat upon, 

“Was he such an idiot,” she said, passionately, 
to her husband, when giving the details of her 
visit, with amplifications, “as to imagine people 
did not know who he was, to pretend this igno- 
rance? What an insult to our coramon-sense !” 

To which French answered, as might have been 
expected he would: “I have always told you, 
Jane, you cannot muke a silk purse out of a sow’s 
ear; and other creatures than ostriches stick 
their heads into the sand and fancy no one sees 
them. Paston Carew is the sow’s ear for the one 
part, and the ostrich for the other. And our 
fate has thrown us into his hands!” 

And then he swore; and further rational con- 
versation was scattered to the winds, 

“You have lived Jong in India, have you not ?”’ 
then asked my Lady, trying to make another diver- 
Sion, 

“ Yes,” said Paston. 

“ Are the people quiet now ?” 

“They weve in my district,” he said. 

“What was your district ?” she asked. 

“North of Bombay,” he answered; and again 
Lady Jane felt baffled and sat upon. 

Sull she must not be discouraged. She had 
come prepared to do a certain thing—muake 
friends with Paston Carew—and she must not let 
herself be turned aside from her project. But 
this talk was becoming a torture, as Paston 
meant that it should be. He had to punish my 
Lady, and make her understand that if she thought 
she was condescending by this tardy recognition 
of his existence. he did not—but rather the re 
verse. As the C intons had chosen to keep away 
for all these 1.0.ths, passing now into the second 
year, they migit still keep away. This calling 
on him, now that he held their title-deeds, was 
not for bim but for themselves—not from respect 
but from fear. 

“T hope we shall see you and Miss Carew at 
Clinton,” then said Lady Jane, after a pause. 

Paston bowed, so slightly.as to be almost im- 
perceptible. 

“* My husband was sorry that he could not come 
with me,’* she continued ; “so was my son, Cap- 
tain Clinton; but they were unfortunately en- 
gaged, and I am charged with their apologies.” 

Again Paston bowed in the same slight, almost 
imperceptible, way as before. 

“ But you will, I hope, come to Clinton all the 
same,” said my Lady Jane. 

“Thank you,” said Paston. 

“Your daughter is quite a favorite among us,” 
said Captain Clinton’s mother, 

Paston looked at Yetta as his acknowledgment 
of the words. His glance at least showed that 
he had heard them; which was all he cared to 
show, and more than he thought Lady Jane de- 
served 

“Mr. Clinton told me of her courage one day 


| on the fell,” she continued. 


“Yes ?” said Paston. 

“She is a superb horsewoman, I hear,” said 
Lady Jane. 

“She rides,” said Paston. 

‘And plays well, and has a charming voice?” 
‘She plays and sings,” was his reply. 

‘My daughters playrand sing also; she must 
practise duets with them.” : 

Oh Lady Jane! and -that Begum and the 
nautch-girl in the dim distance of the past! 

“You can sing with her, Sophia,” said mv 
Lady. “ Your voice,I am sure, will blend with 
hers, My daughters are devoted to music,” she 
added, turning to Mr. Caréw; “and it is so nice 
for young people‘to have-their pursuits in com- 
mon,” < é 

To this Paston made no kind of reply. He 
neither bowed nor looked, neither narrowed his 
eyes nor made his mask even a trifle grimmer. 
He simply sat like a block, with lack-lustre orbs 
looking straight before him, and a face as void of 
expression as a blank sheet of paper. 

“FE bope you will let her come and spend a 
Jong day with us soon. My daughters would be 
so gland for her to practise with them.” 

Lady Jane looked at Sophia, Sophia said, very 
coldly,“ hope so.” Whereat Paston- glanced 
at her furtively, and with the faintest approach 
to a smile said, curtly, “ Thanks.” 

Lady Jane’s natural temper began to reassert 
itself. She really could not go on-with this! | It 
was too embarrassing, too annoying, too degrad- 
ing even! She would make one more shot, and. 
if she brought nothing down by that she would 
go—and she would never come back. 

She forced her lips into a wintry smile as she 
turned once more*to her mute tormentor, and 
said, as graciously as she could command herself 
to say: “I hope now the ice is broken, Mr, 
Carew, that we may be good friends and neigh 
bors together. Our society is too small to admit 
of gaps.” ; 

Then Paston opened his eyes like two flaming 
orbs of fire, and looked at her with a mixtare of 
scorn and hatred that fairly appalled her... It 
was just one brief glance, but it was a glance so 
withering, 80 consuming, it took away her breath, 
and seemed to reduce her to spiritual ashes. She 
visibly started, and-as visibly trenrbted> ~A-whole 
world of menace, reproach, declaration of. war, 
refusal of peace, was in that look; and never in 
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her life before had a man’s eyes so demoralized 
the proudest woman in Fellishire. 

Then he half shut his eyes, as his manner was, 
and in his coldest and deadest way said: “The 
society here is certainly not extensive’—which 
was the sole acknowledgment he made to my 
Lady’s gracious offer. 


[To BE CONTINUED.) 


THE WOODLANDERS.* 


By THOMAS HARDY, 


Avrtnor or “ A Laoproran,” “ Far rrom Tur Mapping 
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CHAPTER XX. 

HE leaves over Hintock grew denser in their 

substance, and the woodland seemed to 
change from an open filigree to a solid opaque 
body of infinitely larger shape and importance. 
The boughs cast green shades, which hurt the 
complexion of the girls who walked there; and 
a fringe of them which overhung Mr, Melbury’s 
garden dripped on his seed-plots when it rained, 
pitting their surface all over as with pock-marks, 
till’ Melbury declared that gardens in such a 
place were no good at all. The two trees that 
had creaked all the winter left off creaking, the 
whir of the night-jar, however, forming @ very 
satisfactory continuation of uncanny music from 
that quarter. Except at mid-day the sun was not 
seen complete by the Hintock people, but rather 
in the form of numerous little stars staring 
through the leaves. 

Such an appearance it had on Midsummer Eve 
of this year, and as the hour grew later, and nine 
o'clock drew on, the irradiation of the daytime 
became broken up by weird shadows and ghostly 
nooks of indistinctness. Imagination could trace 
upon the trunks and boughs strange faces and 
figures shaped by the dying lights; the surfaces 
of the holly leaves would here and there shine 
like peeping eyes, while such fragments of the 
sky as were visible between the trunks assumed 
the aspect of sheeted forms and cloven tongues. 
This was before the moonrise. Later on, when 
that planet was getting command of the upper 
heaven, and consequently shining with an un- 
broken face into such open glades as there were 
in the neighborhood of the hamlet, it became ap- 
parent that the margin of the wood which ap- 
proached the timber-merchant’s premises was not 
to be left to the customary stillness of that re- 
poseful time. 

Fitzpiers having heard a voice, or voices, was 
looking over his garden gate—where he now 
looked more frequently than into his books— 
fancying that Grace might be abroad with some 
friends. He was now irretrievably committed in 
heart to Grace Melbury, though he was by no 
means sure that she was so far committed to 
him. That the Idea had for once completely 
fulfilled itself in the objective substance—which 
he had hitherto deemed an impossibilitvy—he was 
enchanted enough to fancy must be the case at 
last. It was not Grace who had passed, how- 
ever, but several of the ordinary village girls in 
a group—some steadily walking, some in a mood 
of wild gayety. He quietly asked his landlady, 
who was also in the garden, what these girls 
were intending, and she informed him that it 
being old Midsummer Eve, they were about to at- 
tempt some spell or enchantment which would 
afford them a glimpse of their future partners 
for life. She declared it to be an ungodly per- 
formance, and one which she for her part would 
never countenance ; saying which she entered her 
house and retired to bed. 

The young man lit a cigar and followed the 
bevy of maidens slowly up the road. They had 
turned into the wood at an opening between Mel- 
bury’s and Marty South’s; but Fitzpiers could 
easily track’ them by their voices, low as they en- 
deavored to keep their tones. 

In the mean time other inhabitants of Little 
Hintock had become aware of the nocturnal ex- 
periment about to be tried, and were also saun- 
tering stealthily after the frisky maidens, Miss 
Melbury had been informed by Marty South dur- 
ing the day of the proposed peep into: futurity, 
and, being only a girl like the rest, she was suffi- 
ciently interested to wish to see the issue. The 
moon was so bright and the night so calm that 
she had no difficulty in persuading Mrs. Melbury 
to accompany her; and thus, joined by Marty, 
thesé went onward in the same direction. 

Passing Winterborne’s house, they heard a 
noise of hammering. Marty explained it. This 
was the last night on which his paternal roof 
would shelter him, the days of grace since it fell 
into hand having expired; and Giles was taking 
down his cupboards and bedsteads with a view 
to an garly exit next morning. His encounter 
with Mrs. Charmond had cost him dearly. 

When they had proceeded a little fur ther, Mar- 
ty was joined by Grammer Oliver (who was as 
young as the youngest in such matters), and Grace 
and Mrs. Melbury went on by themselves till they 
had arrived at the spot chosen by the village 
daughters, whose primary intention of keeping 
their expedition a secret had been quite defeated. 
Grace und her step-mother paused by a holly-tree, 
and at a little distance stood Fitzpiers under the 
shade of a young oak, intently observing Grace, 
who was in the,full rays of the moon. 

He watched her without speaking, and unper- 
ceived by any but Marty and Grammer, who had 
drawn up on the dark side of the same holly 
which sheltered Mrs, and Miss Melbury on its 
bright side. The two former conversed in low 
tones. 

“If they two come up in wood next Midsum- 
mer Night, they'll come as one,” said Grammer, 
signifying Fitzpiers and Grace. “ Instead of my 
skellinton he'll carry home her living carcase be- 
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fore long. But though she’s a lady in herself, 
and worthy of any such as he, it do seem to me 
that he ought to marry somebody more of the 
sort of Mrs. Charmond, and that Miss Grace 
should make the best.of Winterborne.” 

Marty returned no comment; and at that min- 
ute the girls, some of whom were from Great Hin- 
tock, were seen advancing to work the incanta- 
tion, it being now about midnight. 

“Directly we see anything we'll run home as 
fast as we can,” said one, whose courage had be- 
gun to fail her. To this the rest assented, not 
knowing that a dozen neighbors lurked in the 
bushes around, 

“I wish we had not thought of trying this,” 
said another, “ but had contented ourselves with 
the hole-digging to-morrow at twelve, and hear- 
ing our husbands’ trades. It is too much like 
having dealings with the Evil One to try to raise 
their forms.” 

However, they had gone too far to recede, and 
slowly began to march forward in a skirmishing 
line through the trees toward the deeper recesses 
of the wood. As far as the listeners could gather, 
the particular form of black-art to be practised 
on this occasion was one connected with the sow- 
ing of hemp-seed, a handful of which was carried 
by each girl. At the moment of their advance 
they looked back and discerned the figure of Miss 
Melbury, who, alone of all the observers, stood in 
the full face of the moonlight, deeply engrossed 
in the proceedings. By contrast with her life of 
late years they made her feel as if she had re- 
ceded a couple of centuries in the world’s history, 
She was rendered doubly conspicuous by her light 
dress, and after a few whispered words, one of 
the girls—a bouncing maiden, plighted to young 
Timothy Tangs—asked her if she would join in. 
Grace, with some excitement, said that she would, 
and moved on a little in the rear of the rest. 

Soon the listeners could hear nothing of their 
proceedings beyond the faintest occasional rustle 
of leaves. Grammer whispered again-to Marty: 

“Why didn’t ye go and try your luck with the 
rest of the maids ?” 

“T don’t believe in it,” said Marty, shortly. 

“ Why, half the parish is here—the silly hussies 
should have kept it quiet. I see Mr. Winterborne 
through the leaves, just come up with Robert 
Creedle. Marty, we ought to act the part o’ Provi- 
dence sometimes. Do go and tell him that if he 
stands just behind the bush at the bottom of the 
slope, Miss Grace must pass down it when she 
comes back, and she will most likely rush into 
his arms, for as soon as the clock strikes they'll 
bundle back home—along like hares. 
such larries- before.” 

“Do you think I'd better?” said Marty, re- 
luctantly. 

“Oh yes; be’ll bless ye for it.” 

“T don’t want that kind of blessing!” But 
after a moment’s thought she went, and deliver- 
ed the information; and Grammer had the sat- 
isfaction of seeing Giles walk slowly to the bend 
in the leafy defile along which Grace would have 
to return. 

Meanwhile Mrs, Melbury, deserted by Grace, 
had, perceived Fitzpiers and Winterborne, and 
also the move of the latter. An improvement 
on Grammer’s idea entered the mind of Mrs. 
Melbury, for she had lately discerned what her 
husband had not, that Grace was rapidly fasei- 
nating the surgeon. She therefore drew near to 
Fitzpiers. 

“You should be where Mr. Winterborne is 
standing,” she said to him, significantly. “She 
will run down through that opening much faster 
than she went up it, if she is like the rest of the 
girls.” 

Fitzpiers did not require to be told twice. He 
wet across to Winterborne, and stood beside 
him. Each knew the probable purpose of the 
other in standing there, and neither spoke—Fitz- 
piers scorning to look upon Winterborne as a 
rival, and. Winterborne adhering to the off-hand 

manner of indifference which had grown upon 
him since his dismissal. 

Neither Grammer nor Marty South had seen 
the surgeon’s mancuvre, and still to help Win- 
terborne, as she supposed, the old woman sug- 
gested to the wood-girl that-she should walk for- 
ward at the heels of Grace, and “ tole” her down 
the requived way if she showed a tendency to 
run in another direction. Poor Marty, always 
doomed to sacrifice desire to obligation, walked 
forward accordingly, and waited as a beacon, 
still and silent, for the retreat of Grace and her 
giddy companions, now quite out of hearing. 

The first sound to break, the silence was the 

distant note of Great Hintock clock striking the 
significant hour., About a minute later that quar- 
ter of the wood to which the girls had wandered 
resounded with the flapping of disturbed birds ; 
then: two or three hares and rabbits bounded 
down the glade from the same direction, aud 
after these the rustling and crackling of leaves 
and dead twigs denoted the hurried approach of 
the adventurers, whose fluttering gowns soon be- 
came visible. Miss Melbury, having gone for- 
ward quite in the rear of the rest, was one of 
the first to return, and the excitement being con- 
tagious, she ran laughing toward Marty, who still 
stood as a hand-post to guide her; then, passing 
on, she flew round the fatal bush where the un- 
dergrowth narrowed to a gorge. Marty arrived 
at her heéls just in time to see the result. Fitz- 
piers had quickly stepped forward in front of 
Winterborne, who, disdaining to shift his posi- 
tion, had turned on his heel, and then the sur- 
geon did what he would not have thought of do- 
ing but for Mrs. Melbury’s encouragement and 
the sentiment of an eve which effaced conven- 
tionality. Stretching out his arms as the white 
figure burst upon him, he captured her in a mo- 
ment, as if she had been a bird. 

“Oh!” eried-Grace, in her fright. 

“You are in my arms, dearest,” said Fitzpiers. 
“And I am going to claim you, and keep you 
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there all our two lives.” 





She rested on him like one utterly mastered, 
and it was several seconds before she recovered 
from this helplessness. Subdued screams and 
struggles, audible from neighboring brakes, re- 
vealed that there had been other lurkers there- 
about for a similar purpose. Grace, unlike most 
of these companions of hers, instead of gasping 
and writhing, said, in a trembling voice, “ Mr. 
Fitzpiers, will you let me go?” 

“Certainly,” he. said, laughing 
you have recovered.” 

She waited another few moments, then quietly 
and firmly pushed him aside, and glided on her 
path, the moon whitening her hot blush away. 
But it had been enough; new relations between 
them had begun. 

The case of the other girls was different, as 
has been said. They wrestled and tittered, only 
escaping after a desperate struggle. Fitzpiers 
could hear these enactments still going on after 
Grace had left him, and he remained on the spot 
where he had caught her, Winterborne having 
gone away. On a sudden another girl came 
bounding down the same descent that had been 
followed by Grace; a fine-framed young woman 
with naked arms. Fitzpiers standing 
there, she said, with playful effrontery: ‘* Mayst 
kiss me if canst catch me, Tim !”’ 

Fitzpiers recognized her as Suke Damson—a 
hoidenish damsel of the hamlet—who was plain- 
ly mistaking him for her lover. He was im- 
pulsively disposed to profit by her error, and as 
soon as she began racing away he started in 
pursuit. 

On she went under the boughs, now in light 
now in shade, looking over her shoulder at him 
every few moments and kissing her hand, but so 
cunningly dodging about among the trees and 
moonshades that she never allowed him to get 
dangerously near her, Thus they ran and dou- 
bled, Fitzpiers warming with the chase, tiil the 
sound of their companions had quite died away. 
He began to lose hope of ever overtaking her, 
when all at once, by way of encouragement, she 
turned to a fence, in which there was a stile, and 
leaped over it.. Outside, the scene was a changed 
one; a meadow, where the half-made hay lay 
about in heaps, in the uninterrupted shine of the 
now high moon. 

Fitzpiers saw in a moment that having taken 
to open ground, she had placed herself at his 
mercy, and he promptly vaulted over after her. 
She flitted a litthe way down the mead, when 
all at once her light form disappeared, as if it 
had sunk into the earth. She had buried herself 
in one of the haycocks. 

Fitzpiers, now thoroughly excited, was not go- 
ing to let her escape him thus. He approached, 
and set about turning over the heaps one by one. 
As soon as he paused, tantalized and puzzled, he 
was directed anew by an imitative kiss which 
came from her hiding-place, and by snatches of a 
local ballad in the smallest voice she could as- 
sume: 


“as soon as 


Seeing 


“Oh, come in from the foggy, foggy dew.” 


In a minute or two he uncovered her. 

““Oh—’tis not Tim!” said she, burying her face. 

Fitzpiers, however, disregarded her resistance 
by reason of its mildness, stooped, and imprinted 
the purposed kiss, then sank down on the next 
haycock, panting with his race. 

“Whom do you mean by Tim?” he 
presently. 

‘“*My young man, Tim Tangs,” 

“ Now, 
was he?” 

“T did at first.” 

“But you didn’t at last.” 

“1 didn’t at last.” 

“Do you much mind that it was not?” 

“No,” she answered, slyly. 

Fitzpiers did not pursue his questioning. In 
the moonlight Suke looked very beautiful, the 
scratches and blemishes incidental to her out- 
door oceupation being invisible under these pale 
rays. While they remain silent the coarse whir 
of the eternal night-jar burst sarcastically from 
the top of a tree at the nearest corner of the 
wood. Besides this, not a sound of any kind 
reached their ears, the time of nightingales being 
now past, and Hintock lying ata distance of two 
miles at least. In the opposite direction the hay- 
field stretched away into remoteness till it was 
lost to the eye in a soft mist. 

It was daybreak before Fitzpiers and Suke 
Damson reéntered Little Hintock. 

(To BE OONTINUED.) 
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CHILDREN’S SUMMER 
EXCURSIONS. 


YCENES like that represented on our double- 
hI page engraving are now not unfrequent, 
thanks to the generosity and well-directed efforts 
of the charitable organization of the 
Fund,” “ Children’s Country Week,” 
associations, 


“ Fresh-air 
and kindred 
Battalions of children throng the 
waiting-rooms and crowd the ferry-boats on their 
way to some ealm country spot, where quiet 
homes, green fields, shady trees, and fresh air m: Ay 
make them forget for a time the squalid tene- 
ments, the filthy streets, the dirt and roar of the 
cities. 

The “Fresh-air Fund” was first established 
about ten years ago, and has received steady and 
gradually increasing support from all quarters. 
The young ones whose parents are in better 
worldly circumstances than those of the beneficia- 
ries of the fund are zealous supporters of the 
plan of giving such holidays to their less fortu- 
nate little brethren. . Juvenile entertainments 
are given, and the proceeds turned over to the 
fund; fairs are held in some garden under some 


apple-tree, and everything, from a pin-wheel up- 
ward, is sold to swell the contributions. 
the interest felt in the undertaking 


Nor is 
merely local ; 














from far Montana remittances are made for this 
kindly purpose. The bands of children despatched 
into the country vary in size. The largest excut- 
sion this year has been one sent out to central 
and northern New York, consisting of 1025 chil- 
dren, and anything under one hundred is reck- 
oned small. Tlie total number of little ones sent 
out this year is about eight thousand. They 
come to the depot in companies of twenty or 
thirty as they are gathered up by the mission 
schools or local charitable associations, and ex- 
pert maneuvring is required to put each body 
in its place in the line of special cars that is to 
whirl them to their destination. The usual time 
which each party spends in the country is a fort- 
night. Homes for the little travellers have been 
secured beforehand by local organizations, and 
on their arrival they are distributed among their 
hosts. Everything, too, is done by the villagers 
to make the fortnight pass pleasantly and be a 
regular holiday to their city guests The best 
sympathies of the whole community seem called 
forth in this unselfish charity. 

Marvellous, too, is the ehange which is effected 
even in this brief period in the looks of the chil- 
dren ; the cheeks that were pale and sickly have 
gained color and roundness, the eyes are bright- 
er, the whole child happier and better. The old 
line that tells us that travellers calum, non ani- 
mum, mutant is only partially true ; brighter skies 
and the new surround 
ings amid which the children pass their fortnig| 
will leave lasting if not indelible traces. The 
children are 


produce a brighter mind, 


if, 


reported as being remarkably well 
behaved, and even if in such large flocks there 
may be a little black lamb, the care and watch- 
fulness of the temporary hosts socn effect a 
change for the better. 

It is impossible to mention the “ Fresh-air 
Fund” without speaking of Mr. Parsons, who was 
the first to organize it, and whose devotion and 
labors have rendered it a suecess, and who still 
guides and direets its undertakings. Of the 
magnitude of these undertakings, and of the skill 
required to manage them, a notion may be gained 
from the fact that in one day thirty-fwe parties 
were despatched from New York, literally to all 
points of the compass. The Children’s Country 
Week Association, of Philadelphia, also does ex- 
cellent work, having despatched large parties of 
children to the iven ex- 
cursions on the rivers, and to the Park and Zoo, to 
many who could not be sent to the country. 


neighboring places, and g 





ANSWERS T0 CORRKHSPONDENTS. 


Jovrtta.—A layette for a baby born in January is 
like that for any other month. A late Bazar contain- 
ing all details of an infant's outfit will be sent you on 
receipt of ten cents, 

Fronence B.—Get white—not cream—twilled flan- 
nel, and make it witha kilt-ploated skirt, short apron, 
long back drapery, and a very plain baaq ue, Then 
have a high rough straw hat with the br ns re d up 
ribbon and 





on the left side, and trimmed with white 
white flowers. 

Yerra Canew.—Make your supper as substantial as 
you please, and set your table wherever it is most con- 
venient. It is the hostess’s place to propose the 
amusements for her guests, whether she plays herself 
isks others to do so, and she shon!d not wait to be 
ed when she is the only musician present. Ask 
your guests what time they would like to retire. 

ee" Get brown gros grain combined with vel- 
vet for a dress to be married in, and to serve as a 
visiting dress. Either noon or 3 p.m. will be a suit- 
able hour. It is necessary when using the 
pal service that some one give away the brice 
a small mantle partly of the velvet and partly 
trimmed with cashmere bead 
fringe. 

Reaper.—Include all the family in one invitatior 






Episco- 
. Have 
of silk 


passementerie and 





Read reply just given “ J. H. T.,” and add asmall bon- 
net of the velvet. Heliotrope will be a stylish color 
for your visiting suit. Read about beaded trimmings 


in Bazar No, 36, Vol. XIX 
ribbon across the side. 

Country.—It is a great convenierce to have ushers 
conduct guests to seats at a church wedding, no mat- 
ter how unpretending the wedding may be. Gloves 
are optional with the groom at day weddings, but are 
worn at evening full-dress weddings. Wear a tailor 
suit of cloth at the ceremony, and use it for travelling. 

Maper.—Plaids will be worn this autumn in: 
colors, Read New York Fashions of Bazar No. § 
Vol. i. 

A Reaver.—Silk muslin, Valenciennes lace, or else 
point (esprit net over white satin or watered silk will 
be worn by bridemaids. Have a short skirt for a day 
wedding, or a demi-train for evening. A pointed low- 
neck waist, half-long puffed sleeves, and a white wa- 
tered sush are for Valenciennes lace For the dotted 
net use rows of narrow satin ribbon on the flounces 
and the gathered side panels 

A. S. K.—Black lace dresses are ‘worn as carriage 
toilettes in the city, and for church and visiting in tl 
country. With a velvet basque, they may be worn on 
most occasions during the antumn months, 

Constant Reaver.—A black point ¢ desprit net dress 
made short will be suitable for your sister's wedding ; 
or if this is too youthful, have a trained dress of black 
lustreless silk trimmed with dull jet passementerie 

E. R. M.—Do not remove your damassé silk at pre- 
sent. 

Ersa.—We can furnish you with a cut pattern of an 
English riding-habit, with details for making It 
should just touch the floor when the wearer stands 

Youna Wire.—A handsome tailor-made cloth jacket 
can be worn with any suit. 

Vireinta.—Senud ten cents for a Bazar containing 
Supplement pattern of a foundation skirt with steels 

Onyx.—Wear dull jet ornaments—not polished jet 
or diamonds —in deep mourning. Send for back num- 
bers of the Bazar containing hints on mourning eti- 
quette : and dress. 

D. —Tapestry or figured§ Tnrcoman that com- 
bines the colors in your furniture will be suitable for 
porticres, 

Housr-Kerrer.—A navy blue cl “’ suit made by de- 
signs on first page of Bazar No. 36, Vol. X1X., will be 
appropriate for autumn. 

An O1 » Semonines 


You can omit the white 











Send for cnt patterns of Bazar 


designs in the small sizes you want Woollen stuffs 
will be tashions ible for street suits in preference to 
gros grain or satin 

tx Hasre.—-Do not get “silver gray silk and swan's- 


down” for a young lady’s handsome house dress, but 
have navy blue or mahogany red silk skirts with a vel- 
vet basque. 

Oxp Suusortner.—Get dark, small-fi; 
dered carpets of body Brussels—not tapestry Brussels 
—alike for both parlors. Have a rug pat 
halls, and similar design for the stairs. Handsome 
porcelain or bronze or brass Is uinps with colored shades 
are placed on tables, sometimes four being in one 
room, even in houses lighted by gas. For your hall 
have a hanging lantern instead of a chandelier. 
white grenadine or canvas curtains with French Cluny 
insertion and lace for the drawing-rooms. For the 
chambers have scrim curtains with antique lace and 
insertion, 
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MIGNON’S SECRET. 
By JOHN STRANGE WINTER, 


Avtnuor or “ Boornurs’ Basy,” “Cavavry Lire,” 
*“ Pivox,” “ Houp-La!” gro. 


CHAPTER I. 

T was a cold and cheerless day in February ; 

the sky overhead was lowering and leaden, a 
dull gray color too sulky to be stormy. The 
ground beneath was soaked and sodden by a 
fine, drizzling rain, which had fallen for hours 
without ceasing, and the big square of the caval- 
ry barracks at York looked altogether as miser- 
able and wretched as it is possible even for a 
barrack square to look, though it is not in gen- 
eral a picturesque spot, or one suggestive of ease 
and comfort. 

As everybody knows who has been there, the 
main block of buildirigs set apart for the officers’ 
quarters lies facing the principal entrance gates 
a two-storied building of red brick, with a door 
in the centre, having a row of windows on either 
side, with another unbroken row of windows 
above. To the right of this block, as you ap- 
proach it, stands the little villa of the command- 
ing officer ; to the left, the mess-rooms. 

The dusk was already beginning to gather in 
the day to its repose; a tired horseman, in soak- 
ed and sodden covert coat, on a weary and mud- 
splashed hunter, turned in at the gates, and rode 
down to the mess. A sentry here and there 
stood in his box and stared stolidly at the rain, 
relieving mind and body alike every now and 
then by a turn along his track, in which, instead 
of treading with a ringing and martial clank, his 
heels sank like the hoofs of a horse on the edge 
of a morass—sank softly, to be followed with a 
sucking sound, as they were lifted from the 
spongy earth. But in the large billiard-room ail 
was light and warmth and cheerfulness. Al- 
most every officer in the barracks was there, en- 
gaged partly in watching a game between Miles 
and Preston, and partly in listening to Lucy, who 
was holding forth as he stood with his back to 
the roaring fire, his legs well apart, and the long 
tails of his frock-coat drawn through his arms, 

“Tt was in this way,” he was saying. “I— 
er—happened to be in the Office this morning, 
when I heard an awful commotion outside. ‘ Aw 
—I wawnt the Awdjudant,’ I heard a voice say. 

“« The Hadjudant is ’unting to-day, sir,’ I heard 
the sergeant answer. 

“* Aw—dawm nuisance!’ said the Voice; ‘I 
paw—pawticularly wawnted to see the Awdju- 
dant—pawticularly.’ 

“*T'm vewry sorwry, sir,’ wreplied the ser- 
geant, with what I must say was equal to the 
patience of Job.” 

“ Solomon, you mean, Lucy,” laughed one of his 
hearers. 

Lucy looked up, his placid eyes unmoved. “ Ah! 
was it Solomon ?” he said, mildly. “ Always had 
a sort of ideah that it was Job. Couldn’t say for 
certain, of course—never knew either of the 
gentlemen personally. However, that’s neither 
hewre nor thewre. The Voice continued that it 
was pawticularly annawing not to be able to see 
the Awdjudant, having come all the way fwrom 
Mawnchester solely to see him—so I thoughit, as 
he had come all the way fwrom Mawnchester, I 
had better find out what it—er—was he wanted 
with Dounne, so I said to the orderly: ‘Go and 
find out—er—what that—er—gentleman wants.’ 

“* Wawnt to see the Awdjudant,’ was the wre- 
ply he bawled out at the top of his voice. _ Poor 
devil of an orderly put it into decent form, and 
—er—bwrought it in as a message. 

“* Ask his name,’ I said. ‘You can tell him 
he can see me if he likes’—for I didn’t know, 
you know, whether the fell-ah might not be a 
sort of a fwriend of ‘Bounne’s, and want to-leave 
a message. 

““Oh! yaws,’ I heard him bawl outside, ‘T'll 
see Captain Lucy. Say Cwrooks of Mawnchester 
wishes to see him.’ 

“* Muster Cwrooks, of Mawnchester, sorr,’ was 
the way that the orderly announced him. Poor 
devil hadn’t the ghost of an idea that Mawnches- 
ter stood for Cottonopolis—and then ‘Cwrooks 
of Mawnchester’ walked in. 

“*T’m Cwrooks of Mawnchester,’ said he, in 
an aw-fully important voice. 

“* Are you, indeed ?’ said I, ‘And pwray what 
can I do for you, Mr, Cwrooks of Mawnchester ?’ 

“*T wawnted to see the Awdjudant,’ said he; 
‘I wawnt to enlist.’ 

“*Oh! you wawnt to enlist, do you?’ said I; 
‘and what makes you wawnt to enlist, hey ?” 

“* Aw—I’ve had a shine with my governor,’ 
he told me. ‘And, besides that, I’ve had about 
as much of Mawnchester as I can stand. Dawm 
common place—wawnt to get out of it.’ 

“Well, Mr. Cwrooks of Mawnchester,’ said I, 
with an exceedingly civil and—er—fwriendly 
tone, ‘you’wre a vewry young gentleman, and, 
judging fwrom appeawrances, I should say have 
evidently yet to ledrn what wroughing it means. 
Now let me tell you,’ said I, ‘that wroughing it 
in a barwrack as a pwrivate soldier is a vewry 
diffewrent thing to wroughing it on the moors or 
over in Norway. You've got a vewry smart vel- 
vet jacket on, Mr. Cwrooks,’ said I; and so it 
was, wreal velvet—none of your velveteen, ‘ And 
you've got a pair of nice white hands, which 
don’t look as if they had done much work in 
their day. Now, if I enlist you, thewre’ll be no 
more velvet jackets, no more white hands ;. you'll 
have to—er—black your boots, pipe-clay all your 
facings—beastly job that, ten times worse than 
cleaning a stable out, which, of course, will also 
be part of your work. You'll have to—er— 
carwry water, gwroom horses, clean out dwrains 
—er—in short, do evewry sort of filthy work 
you can imagine. I assure your, Mr. Cwrooks, 
you had vewry much better go home to Mawn- 








chester, and—er—tell your fath-aw that you will 
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forgive him this time. Life as a gay and gallant 
Lancer is, take my word for it, not a/l beer and 
skittles. Quite the contwrawry.’ 

“But should J—J, Cwrooks of Mawnchester, 
have to do that sort of work?’ he gasped. 

“* You—er—wouldn’t be Cwrooks of Mawn- 
chester here, you know,’ I suggested mildly. 
‘You'd only be Pwrivate Cwrooks, and pwroba- 
bly not thought much of at that.’ 

“* But—aw—lI should only associate with the 
officers,’ he explained. Yes”—asa roar of laugh- 
ter burst from his hearers as one man—“ I’m not 
joking, I assure you.” 

“ And what did you say to that, Lucy?” Miles 
demanded. 

“Say? I said,‘Oh! would you?’ vewry po- 
litely. 

“*Yaws,’ he went on; ‘of course, as a gen- 
tleman, I should natuwrally associate with my 
equals, who would be the—’ 


“*Wranks,’ I put in gently. ‘It is .quite—er- 


—clear to me, Mr. Cwrooks, and I am—er— 
wrather pwressed for time just now, that you had 
much better go home and forgive your father— 
much better; the Scarlet Lancers would not suit 
you at all;’ and so, vewry wreluctantly, Mis-taw 
Cwrooks of Mawnchester took himself away.” 

“What sort of chap was he?” Preston in- 
quired. 

“ Pasty-faced, unwholesome-looking fellow,” 
Lucy answered. “ Wregular duffer all round, I 
should think.” 

“With an inordinate opinion of himself, of 
course ?” 

“Oh, im—mense!” Lucy returned, with em- 
phasis. ‘“ Well, I must be off—pwromised to 
look in and see how Gwraves’s little terwrier gets 
on during his absence.” 

“ Where is it?” 

“In charge of Derwrick’s wife.” 

“ But it’s so beastly wet, and Derrick lives over 
the other side of the barracks,” Miles objected. 
“If I were you, I should let the terrier slide for 
to-day—little yelping brute.” 

“Got my cloak here,” Lucy answered, strug- 
gling, or, to speak quite correctly, slipping into 
the garment in question. “ Yes, it is wrather a 
beastly sort of night, but—” A shrug of his 
shoulders completed the sentence, and the next 
moment he had disappeared into the cold, dark, 
and cheerless evening. 





CHAPTER II. 

Tr was by that time quite dark; the rain was 
still coming down with steady persistence, but 
more heavily than it had done aforetime; the 
ground was more spongy, and the various sentries 
placed about the square seemed to have given up 
taking turns to and fro, and had retreated into 
the shelter of their boxes. 

Lucy tramped along as quickly as possible, 
passing in front of the officers’ quarters, then 
turning to the left, and keeping in front of the 
several blocks of stables and troop-rooms facing 
the square, and then, passing behind them, went 
across the open piece of ground which lies be- 
tween them and the married quarters. 

Derrick and his wife lived in the last hut, so 
Lucy had to pass them all in order to reach it. 
They looked comfortable and cosy enough, with 
curtains drawn over the windows, through which, 
being mostly red, the light gleamed warmly. All 
was quiet—only the sound of a horse or two 
stamping in the nearest stable broke the silence 
besides. the steady downpour of the rain; and 
then Lucy stopped short to listen—to listen to 
what? ‘To the suppressed and bitter sobs of a 
child, erying as if its heart would break. 

He stood still for a moment to make quite sure 
that the child was indeed outside instead of in- 
side one of the huts. Yes; there was no mis- 
take about it. A child was sobbing passionately, 
yet under its breath, close at hand, and the rain 
was coming down with a steady, monotonous, pit- 
iless persistence. 

“Hi! I say!” called Lucy, in his soft and 
smooth voice—“ what’s the mat-tah ?” 

The sobs ceased for a moment, as if the little 
troubled body was making a brave effort to con- 
ceal the sound; then, with a great choke and a 
gurgle, they burst forth again more passionately 
than before. Lucy stepped out cautiously in the 
darkness, guided by the sound. ‘ Whewre are 
you ?” he asked, feeling about where he imagined 
the little body-must be. There was an instant’s 
dead silence; then a sniffle just below him gave 
him the clew, and the next moment he had put 
his hand upon the soaken and thinly clad figure 
of a child. 

It was a very thin shoulder which flinched un- 
der his grasp, and he felt, by the long hair, that it 
was a girl. 

“Who are you?” he asked; but there was no 
reply. ‘‘ Are you one of the barwrack youngsters 
—tley ?” he went on, kindly. ‘ Come, tell me.” 

There was another pause, a fierce struggle for 
breath, and then a shaking, sobbing voice an- 
swered, “I’m—I’m Private Henderson’s girl.” 

“And what are you doing out hewre ?” Lucy 
added. “ Come, don’t be afwraid to answer me.” 

“ M—m—mother turned me out””—with a fresh 
burst of sobs. 

“Turned you out? Into the wrain?”—incred- 
ulously. ¢ 

He had drawn her then into the faint red light 
east through the red curtains of the next hut; 
he saw that she was a little slip of a child of ten 
years old or so; he saw, too, that she was soaked 
with rain, cold as the grave, her little tear-stain- 
ed face looking pinched and blue, and that her 
bare hands and arms were as red as raw beef. 

“And why did she turn you out ?” 

“*Cause she was afraid father’d see I’d been 
crying,” she sobbed out. 

“And why had you: been ewrying?” Lucy 
asked. Having taken any notice at all, he went 
patiently to work to sift the whole affair to the 
very bottom. 
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“Cauce nother beat me so”—with another 
burst of tears at the remembrance of it. 

“ But why ?” 

“*Cause I went round to the carnteen for some 
beer, an’—an’ I fell coming back, and braoke the 
jug—an’ I cut my knee an’ my ’and, an’ I couldn't 
help it.” 

* And your moth-aw didn’t want Henderson to 
know she’d been beating you ?” 

“No. Father never lets her—not if he knows 
it.” 

“Ts she your own moth-aw 2?” 

““No”—shaking her head and rubbing her 
knuckles into her red and swollen eyes. 

“Ah!” 

Lucy deliberated a moment, and the child, after 
the manner of children, having lost her fear, vol- 
unteered a little further information. 

“ Father,” said she, with a sudden accession of 
confidence in her tone, and of that peculiar jar- 
gon which obtains in the lowest level of society 
in a barrack, ‘’e don’t allaow mother to’ave no 
beer ’tween whiles ; an’ mother she says she gets 
to feeling low like in ’er inside, you know’ —with 
a feeling outspreading of her little scarlet hand 
over the region of the digestive organs—“ and 
so she sends me out while father was over at 
staibles, and now she’s afraid as ’ow he'll arsk 
for the jug.” 

“Ah! Which is Henderson’s hut ?” Lucy de- 
manded. 

“That”—pointing to it. 

Lucy strode to the door, and hammered upon 
it with his stick, A voice within shouted to him 
toenter. Lucy knocked imperatively again, which 
brought Henderson out to open it in double-quick 
time. He stared with amazement to see the offi- 
cer standing in the rain; then the remembrance 
of Mrs. Derrick’s charge seemed to come to him, 

“ Captain Graves’s dorg’s at Derrick’s hut, sir,” 
he told him. “The last hut in this line.” 

“Tt’s not the dog, Henderson,” answered Lucy, 
with gravity; “it’s something much worse than 
the dog. Can I come in?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

Henderson made way for his officer to pass 
him, and then saw, for the first time, that he had 
fast hold of his little motherless girl. Lucey, for 
all his slowness of speech and affectation of man- 
ner, was quick enough to see that the man cast a 
look, positively of fear, at his wife. 

“ What’s she been doing, sir?” he asked, in a 
husky voice. “I never knew the lass steal aught 
in my life.” 

“She has happened a misfortune,” answered 
Lucy, deliberately ; then gently pushed the child 
forward. “Look at her condition! See! Soak- 
ed to the skin, chilled to the bone. Would you 
turn a dog out on such a night?” he demanded, 
his voice rising. 

“Turn ’er out !” stammered Private Henderson. 
“Why, sir, I never thought of such a thing.” 

“But your wife did,” Lucy rejoined, sharply ; 
then suddenly turned quickly upon the woman. 
“No, you needn’t go away, Mrs. Henderson ; 
you'll stop hewre, if you please, and hear this 
thwrough.” 

“What is it?” Henderson demanded, fiercely ; 
“ave you been a-beating of ’er again? Do you 
mean as ’ow you turned my little lass out on 
such a night?” clutching hold of the child, and 
confronting his wife with flaming eyes. ‘Is 
that what you’ve been a-doing of ?” 

“She’s always a-breaking of something,” re- 
turned the woman, with an evil look at the 
child. 

“What was it? How did you come to do it, 
Jack ?” he demanded of the child. 

“T was bringing ’ome the jug from the carn- 
teen,” Jack answered, “an’ I cut myself orful bad 
when I fell,” showing her band, and°pulling up 
the skirt, of her thin frock to show a very skin- 
ny knee, with a bad cut upon it. 

“ An’ you beat her after that?” thundered 
Private Henderson, indignantly. 

“You'd better,” broke in Lucy, in his slow 
tones, ‘‘see that the child gets those wet clothes 
off before she gets wrbeumatic fev-al! And— 
er—Mrs. Henderson, this is not the first time I’ve 
heard of your ill-using your husband’s child. If 
it happens again, or I hear of your turning her 
out-of-doors,-as to-night, I shall have you taken 
off the stwrength at once. Do you quite under- 
stand ?” 

“Pll see to it, sir,” answered the trooper. 
“Jack, my girl, get your clothes off, an’ warm 
yourself, when you've thanked the Capt’n for 
speaking for you. There’s naught, sir,” he said, 
in a hopeless sort of voice, as le followed Lucy 
out of the hut—“ there’s naught so mean on the 
face of God’s earth as a jealous woman ; and she” 
—with a jerk of his thumb over his shoulder— 
“is eaten alive with jealousy of the little lass’s 
mother, though she’s ben dead an’ gorn out of 
’er road this six year or more.” 

“ Well”—shrugging his shoulders—* you’ had 
better quite make her understand that I mean 
evewry word I| say.” 

“Tm much obliged to you, sir,” said Private 
Henderson, gratefully. 

And that was the beginning of Lucy’s ac- 
quaintance with Private Henderson’s little, ill- 
used, worse than motherless lass Jack. 


—<——$—_—____ 


CHAPTER IIL 


Tue steady deluge of rain was succeeded by a 
sharp frost, which, coming upon the world be- 
fore the floods had had time to get away, turned 
that portion of it which has the old city of York 
for its centre into a gigantic representation of a 


_sugar-plum of the sort which is called crystal- 


lized. The barrack square from a swamp  be- 
came a sheet of ice, and many and many a stal- 
wart trooper of the Scarlet Lancers.measured 
his length upon his mother earth with a sudden- 
ness which just left him breath enough for an 
invocation of the devil. 

The frost was appreciated by scarcely any one 





in the barracks. The officers groaned over hunt- 
ers eating their heads off in their stables, and 
chatted regretfully of the happy days gone by in 
field and covert; and the men for the first few 
hours swore right valiantly at spilled buckets of 
water and shins grazed against the stone steps 
leading to their quarters. In the married quar- 
ters those wives who were on the strength went 
gingerly to and fro, as a cat walks across a road 
full of puddles; and the only happy, really hap- 
py, souls seemed to be a group of small children 
huddled together under the veranda of one of 
the stables. 

Over on the other side of the square, one or 
two of the men who had escaped shinning were 
pelting one another with snowballs, and some 
of the boys were wistfully looking on, with a 
yearning to do likewise, which would probably 
end in scurrying round .to some out-of-the-way 
part of the barracks and pelting one another till 
flesh and blood could bear it no longer. But the 
little lasses had no such ambition; for them the 
glories of snowballing had no pleasure, and they 
huddled as closely together as they could get, 
and wrapped their little red sticks of arms in 
their pinafores, and gossiped after the pattern 
of their mothers, as well as their chattering 
teeth would let them. The chief personage of 
the group was Private Henderson’s girl Jack. 

“She'd a-been at ’er old game,” she was say- 
ing, in important tones, “sending me for beer, 
an’ father ’e don’t allaow her to ’ave it, not be- 
tween whiles, yer know; but mother she got low 
like, and sent me to get a pint, and coming ’ome 
I trips over something or other and breaks the 
jug. And then it was all up—she wallops me 
like paddy-whack, and then, for fear father might 
see I'd a-been crying, and perhaps arsk for the 
jug, she turns me out. And it was awful wet that 
night, you know, and I was a-crying like any- 
thing, and who should come along but Capt’n 
Luey.” 

“Oh! Capt’n Lucy,” echoed the audience, 
pressing closer. 

“ And ’e ’ear me a-crying,” Miss Jack proceed- 
ed, dealing out her story a sentence at a time, 
with a pause between each, to admit of proper 
and suitable ejaculations and exclamations of 
surprise and astonishment. 

“Yes; an’’e’eard you!” repeated the others, 
in awed tones—for Captain Lucy, in common 
with the rest of the officers, was one of the most 
exalted persons in all the wide world to these 
little barrack bairns. 

“And ’e stops, and ’e says, ‘Hi!’ says he, ‘I 
say, wawt’s the mat-tah ?’ says he.” 

“ Wawt’s the mat-tali ?”’ murmured the group, 
in an absurd imitation of Lucy's drawl, which 
was quite free from satire, and was, indeed, 
spoken with a really reverential air. 

“And so I told him; and then what does ’e 
do but just goes and hammers at our door with 
Ins whip. ‘Come in,’ shouts father. So the 
Capt'n he hammers again, and out comes father 
sharp ; and then the Capt’n ’e just steps in and 
tells father all. about it. Mother she tried to 
sneak out, but the Capt'n he storps her. ‘No; 
you won't go out, Mrs. ’Enderson,’ says he; ‘ you'll 
just storp ’ere and ’ear this thwrough,’” 

“ Ay, and he said that!” murmured the group, 
many of whom had never been so fortunate as 
Jack—* you'll just storp ’ere and ’ear this 
thwrough.” 

Again there was the unconscious mimicry of 
Lucy’s voice, which, blended with the haif-cock- 
ney twang which obtains in barracks, had about 
the drollest effect in the world. ‘ 

“ Yes, and she ’ad too,” Jack continued, in im- 
portant tones; “there was‘no going again, the 
Capt'n, you know; and then ’e says, ‘ Look you 
‘ere, Mrs. ’Enderson,’ ’e says, ‘if I ’ear of you 
a-hitting of the child again, or of turning ’er out 
like you did to-night, why Pll just have you took 
orff the stwrength,’” 

“ He said that /” murmured the audience, rapt- 
urously. 

“Yes, he said that, just that; an” then father 
’e give it to mother proper—proper.” 

The audience pressed: nearer still to the hero- 
ine of the hour. 

“What! did he wallop her ?” 

Jack shook her head, with its mop of dark, 
streaming hair. “No; father ain’t one of the 
walloping sort; but he did give it her’ot for all 
that. And he put ’er name up in the carnteen, 
and that was what mother dreaded more than 
all.” 

“ Why 2” asked the youngest of the group. 

“Such a disgraice,” returned Miss Jack, patly. 
“Al! well, ’e’s. a real gentleman, is the Capt'n, 
and I do wish that I could do something for ’im.” 

“ Ah, yes, a real gentleman,” echoed sonie of 
the others. “He was Capt’n Ferrers’ chum, 
you know. My mother says Captain Ferrers is 
the blessedest saint that ever walked the earth; 
and they was great chums, so they’re-sure to be 
pretty much alike.” 

* Yes, that’s true. Ay, but he’s a grander 
gentleman than Capt'n Ferrers was—’e talks so 
slow and deliberate. Capt’n Ferrers was differ- 
ent; ’e was sort of passionate, and once I see 
’?im knock a man down flat. What for? Oh, 
for hitting of a woman. But my Capt'n, ’e ain’t 
like that. Ah! I wish I was a lady; I might do 
something to please him then.” 

“Like Miss Meenon ?” suggested another. 

“Yes; but Miss Meenon’s first there,” said an- 
other, “so it’s no use your troubling aught about 
the Capt’n, Jack Henderson.” 

“T know that,” said Jack, meekly. 

It would be hard to tell how deeply had Luey’s 
kindly interference sunk into that child’s starved 


aud hungry heart. To be singled out by Captain . 


Lucey, even as little Mignon, in all the beauty of 
her embroidered garments and the wealth of her 
golden hair, had been singled out years before by 
Captain Ferrers (for the story of Mignon’s advent 
into the Scarlet Lancers was one well known 
among the barrack bairns, and never likely to 
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fade out of memory), was in itself so proud a dis- 
tinction that it spoke well for the little ill-treated 
soul that any room was left in that untutored and 
ill-regulated heart for those finer feelings of grat- 
itude and affection which may only be reasonably 
looked for where they have been carefully planted 
and assiduously cultivated. 

And yet such was the passion which had taken 
hold of the child’s whole heart and soul, and not 
without good reason. Kept back by the fear of 
the only threat which had any real power over 
her mean and jealous nature, Henderson’s wife 
had ceased her furious attacks upon her step- 
child. No longer was she able to beat her until 
in convulsions of grief, and then turn her out-of- 
doors to go somewhere—anywhere out of the fa- 
ther’s sight; no longer able to rave and rant at 
her, or to cuff and buffet the unfortunate little 
proof of Henderson’s love for another woman, 
whom she never would forgive for having been 
first with him, not even though she had been laid 
quietly out of her way six years or more. Proba- 
bly no other threat in the world would have been so 
all-powerful as that of taking her off the strength 
of the regiment, for Mrs. Henderson had been a 
soldier’s daughter, and her mother had not enjoy- 
ed the same privilege which she enjoyed as Hen- 
derson’s wife. She was a clean and respectable 
woman enough, who did her work well, and kept 
her quarters in absolute cleanliness and order ; 
but in the background there was that insatiable 
love for a drop of something comfortable to which 
Henderson so strongly objected. Likely enough 
it was the outcome of her early life following the 
drum, hanging on at the tail of a regiment, living 
from hand to mouth, tramping from place to place, 
living without meat or any comfort, and trained 
early to supply the place of regular and proper 
food, and to stay the faintness and sickly sinking 
of an empty stomach by what is called “a nip.” 

Anyway, it is certain that from the hour of 
Luey’s interference in her behalf little Jack 
Henderson—whose Christian name, by-the-bye, 
was Geraldine—enjoyed an immunity from that 
ill-usage which had been her every-day life for 
the past five years, and became almost a happy 
child. If only she could have done something 
for her benefactor, she would, I think, have been 
perfectly happy; but, poor child, she had, in de- 
termining some day or other to do him a service, 
set herself an almost impossible task. For what 
was it possible for a child in her station to do 
for a man in his? As a rule, the poles are not 
farther apart than the highest and lowest classes 
of society in the commonwealth of a regiment, 
An officer knows there are so many children at- 
tached to the regiment—he often wishes there 
were less, particularly when such incidents hap- 
pen as one of them getting run over or kicked 
by one of his horses, or when the question of 
school treats and Christmas trees get floated by 
the chaplain or the most charitable lady in the 
regiment—be sees them en masse in church and 
school, and individually or in small groups in 
various parts of the square at other times. But 
as for knowing any one of them apart from any 
of the others, or taking the very smallest inter- 
est in them personally, why, it is simply a thing 
unheard of and unthought of. 

And yet this little barrack bairn, by that one 
act of kindly interference, had been lifted out of 
the common run of her fellows, had been lifted 
altogether out of herself, and filled with a wild 
dream of ambitious delight that, sooner or later, 
she would do something for Captain Lucy. But 
the question was, what should she, or rather what 
could she, do? In her ignorant but grateful heart 
she cast about to think what the something had 
best be. Poor child, she thought and thought, 
and then she sighed to think how mueh less she 
knew and could do than others among her fel- 
lows. If she were like -Polly Armstrong, and 
could crochet, why, she might make the Captain 
a beautiful antimacassar for his sitting-room. 
That would be something like a present to give 
him, and, fired by the constant presence of an 
elegant specimen of-those articles of luxury 
which covered the little round table in the win- 
dow of their quarters, and by the remembrance 
of several superelegant ones which were put 
away “for best,” and only brought to show ad- 
miring visitors, or to be used on extra grand oc- 
casions, Miss Jack coaxed a penny out of her 
father, and, with a bent crochet hook belonging 
to Polly Armetrong, began, under that damsel’s 
tuition, an, #thtifmeassar for the ultimate adorn- 
ment of Captain Lucy’s quarters. 

For weeks aftérward that, to her, herculean 
task wag tle effort of her daily life. Never, 
surely, Was such a Jabor of love undertaken and 
completed under circumstances so adverse and so 
trying. In the first place; it was no easy matter 
for a little’ girl, who was obliged to keep the 
whole affair a profound secret at home, to obtain 
the few pence necessary for the purchase of the 
cotton with which to make the thing; and then, 
being obliged to keep it a secret, she was not 
able to work at it, with her little cramped and 
unaccustomed fingers, during the long evening 
hours between dusk and bedtime. Therefore it 
had all to be done during odd moments and in 
odd and out-of-the-way corners—sitting on the 
cold and damp steps leading to the troop-rooms, 
hiding behind stables or riding-school, only work- 
ing in comfort on those rare occasions when “ mo- 
ther” was out on a shopping or visiting expedi- 
tion, or when Polly Armstrong’s mother would 
let Polly bring her into their quarters to tea. At 
other times the. whole. thing reposed in Jack’s 
not 106 clean or inviting pocket, along with a 
bit of slate-pencil, two bits of twine, a brass 

ible, and a little comb, a Christmas card, and 
part of a-stick.of Spanish juice, to the imminent 
danger.of the. hook running into her, leg, and 
hi@yahg tobe cut out thereof with the aid of a 
knife. - 

But. at:last, in spite of all let and hinderance, 
it Was:finished, and a real antimacassar lay upon 
the topmost step of the flight of stairs which led 





to the school-room, carefully spread upon an old 
newspaper. Four or five admiring girls of dif- 
ferent ages stood by, while Polly Armstrong 
smoothed out the fringe with the proud con- 
sciousness of being the master-hand, and Jack 
Henderson gazed at her completed task with 
shining eyes of rapture. At last she had done 
something for her Captain! 

And there, in the midst of the group, lay the 
work of gratitude, the offering of a thankful 
heart. The fastidious and those hard to please 
might have scoffed at it, for it was not very large, 
nor yet very well done as a specimen of crochet- 
work. How should it be? Nor yet was it very 
clean; in fact, it was decidedly dirty, showing 
plainly enough which of the dragged and irreg- 
ularly made circles had been added last, and as 
plainly which had been done the first; while the 
fringe, having been put on last of all, was quite 
lily white by comparison with the dinginess of 
the whole. 

But in Jack Henderson’s eyes it was without 
flaw. Polly Armstrong had told her that crochet- 
work should never be washed before being given 
away, so she took no heed of the difference of 
tone which it presented, and beyond it had but 
one thought: How should she contrive to get it 
into Captain Lucy’s quarters ? 

(To BE CONTINUED.) 





PARIS FASHIONS. 
[From Our Own Corresponpenr. } 


THE early knowledge of the stuffs designed to 

be worn in the autumn and winter not mere- 
ly serves to satisfy idle curiosity, as, from the pre- 
vailing character of the materials adopted, may be 
foretold with certainty the prevailing cut of the 
corsages and skirts. If thick, plain stuffs harsh 
to the touch are preferred to all others, then dra- 
peries must be renounced, skirts will be almost 
straight, and corsages plain and simple. If, on 
the other hand, soft, clinging fabrics predomi- 
nate, draped skirts and shirred corsages or full 
plastrons will prevail. 

But if stuffs with woven or brocaded bands or 
borders are in the majority, we may infer with 
equal certainty that all kinds of over-skirts will 
be worn. Such is actually the case. A multi- 
tude of pattern stuffs are in the market, some 
with brocaded designs framed on both sides with 
narrower lines of plain plush; others with stripes 
composed of beads woven into the fabric, edged 
with narrow chenille galloon also woven in. 
There are vigognes with bands of a contrasting 
color, and other fabrics with wide bands com- 
posed of fine stripes shaded from dark to light. 
Other bands represent tapestry stitches, and still 
others are of plush with plaid checks or bouclé 
meshes, or in Persian designs framed in chenille 
lines. Among this multitude of fabrics are some 
with a pretty olive ground, satine with plush 
stripes in copper or old red; handsome skirts 
are made of these, to be draped with rich wool- 
lens, or with soft, clinging silk, or perhaps with 
olive erépe de Chine. Not less beautiful is the 
same fabric in deep blue striped with light old 
blue plush, or a golden ground with seal or wood 
brown plush stripes. 

An examination of the samples of the new 
stuffs leads to the conclusion that plain mate- 
rials will be used again for parts of dresses, and 
that dresses made. throughout of a single plain 
material are becoming more and more rare; it 
proves also that skirts will be trimmed, where 
they are not covered by the over-skirt, with bands 
of different widths cut from the woven piece, and 
that these bands will be arranged horizontally 
and diagonally as well as perpendicularly, and in 
Greek borders, key patterns, ete. Even the ev- 
ery-day morning dress, which is worn on foot in all 
weathers, is no longer made of a plain material. 

The important toilette at the present moment 
is that for’ autumn excursions, which is in all 
points the same as the morning dress that will 
be worn in the city as soon as cool weather sets 
in. This is made of some light cloth, vigogne or 
bourette, in dark gray mixed, navy blue, or prune. 
The skirt reaches to the ankle, and is bordered 
with a hem in piqué or feather stitching of silk 
of the same or a contrasting color. All kinds 
of furbelows—knots of ribbon, passementerie or- 
naments, and embroidery—are contrary to good 
taste in toilettes of this description. The skirt 
is pleated all around, the pleats not meeting, 
however, which would make it too heavy for the 
season. If it is desired to modify this extreme 
simplicity a little, there may be several rows of 
feather stitching on the hem, framed in rows of 
woollen braid also feather stitched. Over this 
skirt is worn a polonaise of the same fabric sim- 
ilarly trimmed, very lightly draped at the back by 
a single pleat. The straight collar°and plain 
tight sleeves are trimmed like the rest. If there 
is a separate corsage instead of a polonaise, a 
choice may be made from the following styles: 
the short habit basque with plain vest and pos- 
tilion with brandebourgs; the jersey corsage ; 
the Russian corsage, a pleated blouse with buck- 
led belt; the Directoire corsage (with revers); the 
chasseur or Norfolk jacket; and the jacket cor- 
sage, having a vest with little pockets, and open- 
ing on a masculine shirt front. For those seek- 
ing to avoid this uniform there is the redingote, 
which requires nothing further for its comple- 
tion than a short and very simple skirt, only its 
lower edge being visible. The redingote is made 
of light fancy cloth of some dark, undecided col- 
or, such as a mixed gray, with pearl buttons, and 
sleeves a trifle wider than those of a corsage; the 
skirt has two round pleats in the back, and the 
front is made with darts, or if it is preferred 
loose, is confined by a belt of the same fabric, or 
a leather belt. There are slit pockets on the 
sides, with flaps, and all the edges are ornamented 
with stitching. .Many shirred corsages, or cor- 
sages with a full plastron, are made of supple 





woollens and dull silks; with such a corsage the 
close plain sleeve would be out of character ; 
hence we see wider sleeves, shirred, and finished 
with a wristband of velvet, to which is added a 
frill of rather wide white lace. These sleeves 
come below the elbow, but do not cover the whole 
of the forearm ; they are more elegant than close 
sleeves, and belong to somewhat more elaborate 
twilettes. 

A very handsome corsage which has recently 
reappeared under its original name, after having 
figured under various titles and characters, is the 
coat basque, which has been known as the casa- 
quin, the Louis XV. corsage, and by numerous oth- 
er designations, and than which nothing is more 
convenient, since it can be made of a different 
material from the skirt, and consequently can be 
worn with various ones. The material may be 
plain silk, velvet, or brocade, and for very elabo- 
rate toilettes brocade with a light ground; in 
this case it can only be worn with a skirt of 
plain silk or of black or cream lace or embroid- 
ered net. When made of plain silk or velvet, it can 
be worn with all skirts, among others, of grena- 
dine, a new combination, which will appear at the 
modistes in five or six weeks. When not worn 
with a coat. basque, grenadine skirts are combined 
with a fabric to match in color, generally of vel- 
vet. 

It should be noted that there is a slight falling 
off in cream lace, and without totally abandoning 
it, there is a return to white lace for jabots, and 
for the sleeve puffs, shirred at the bottom of 
half-long sleeves, which will be much worn again 
next season. Even with high corsages many 
white lace jabots are seen, held here and there 
by gold or jewelled pins. It is evident that there 
is a gradual return to lingerie, which has been 
too much neglected of late years. One of the 
preliminaries to this return is seen in the vari- 
ous guimpes, high and low. With a corsage 
open in the front and back a pleated guimpe is 
worn, low or high, according to the character of 
the dress and the occasion upon which it is worn. 
With silks these guimpes are of tulle, silk gauze, 
or crépe lisse, and for more simple toilettes they 
are made of very sheer muslin, The corsage is 
almost always with no other sleeves than those 
of the guimpe, Guimpes are also made of bro- 
caded silk gauze, and sometimes of brocaded silk 
of a different color from that of the dress or cor- 
sage, 

Among the novelties to be introduced in early 
autumn the one-piece dress must not be forgotten. 
To describe it, let us begin with a petticoat which 
we will suppose to be dark green wool. The 
belted waist, the long close sleeves, the skirt 
without trimming, are of blue and green Scotch 
plaid, made throughout on the bias. This is in 
one piece, and is of the same length as the petti- 
coat. The only division is in the right side 
breadth, which appears slashed, and 1s turned 
back to form a sort of drapery below the waist. 
This breadth is lined with dark blue silk. The 
collar, cuffs, and belt are of dark blue velvet. 

Casting a glance over the first elaborate toi- 
lettes to be worn at autumn receptions at the 
chateaux, we perceive numbers of dresses in sim- 
ple barége—a fabric which has entirely returned 
to fashion; these are made over silk of a con- 
trasting color. There are crépon dresses in all 
colors, plain and figured ; panels of silk embroid- 
ery inserted between the breadths of skirts ; wide 
and long sashes of very soft silk, folded about 
the waist, which is very much prettier than the 
odalisk sash draped about the hips. There are, 
furthermore, dresses of straw-colored crépe de 
Chine with ornaments and accessories in bright 
red; and for garnishing the dress and coiffure 
numerous species of aquatic plants, flags, water- 
lilies, sea-weeds, and grasses—all that is flexible 
and; unconventional. The most beautiful old 
laces are mingled with these apparently simple 
stuffs, old Flemish guipure, and genuine Alencon 
and Bruges lace. EMELINE Raymonp. 





WHY DO YOUNG HOUSE- 
KEEPERS FAIL? 


4 gw. is nothing more fatal to the hopes or 
the courage of.a young house-keeper than 
oft-repeated and unaccountable failure in the line 
of cookery. The simple eld verse, 
“Tf at first you don't succeed, 
Try, try again,” 

and its lesson, which inspired her youthful efforts 
at spelling and multiplication, fail in incentive 
power in later years, and renewed effort is a labor 
not to be thought of. 

If the philosophy of chemistry be involved, the 
young house-keeper is often utterly at sea. She 
may have been a very bright scholar and a grad- 
uate; but the study of that science has unfolded 
no principles to her by which she is aided either 
to a wholesome, palatable preparation of food or 
to a regulation of the sanitary condition of her 
household. But were chemistry replete with such 
information as this, it were still insufficient to 
make good cooks and model house-keepers un- 
less such study be accompanied by every-day ex- 
perience. F 

In the daily routine of house-work there arise 
from time to time questions which puzzle the 
most experienced house-keeper ; especially is this 
the case in a newly started household with a 
young mistress at its head. 

To an inquiring mind these questions are often 
very perplexing, on account of the inability to 
find a satisfactory answer. There are, on the 
other hand, persons whose indifference in such 
matters never allows them to go beyond, ot 
rather back of, a failure to find a reason or a 
remedy for it. To fail generally is with them to 
“give up. the ship,” which means in many in. 
stances abandonment of house-keeping. 

There are .other house-keepers, to whom the 
difference between “success and failure is alto- 





gether unknown, especially in the art of cookery. 
They send in to church dinners their promised 
contribution of home-made bread and mashed 
potato, the former very much underdone, the lat- 
ter equally overdone, of uncertain color, and de- 
cided flavor of the iron vessel in which it prob- 
ably waited its time of serving. It is a well- 
known characteristic of such house-keepers to 
“dish up” their unsavory messes with a compla- 
ceney which is truly astonishing. 

Still another class of cooks—and they are very 
common—“ trust to luck” to bring about desired 
results. If the bread or a cake comes out par- 
ticularly nice, they pride themselves upon their 
“good luck”; otherwise they have had “bad 
luck,” which is worse than bad when not followed 
by an investigation of the causes which produced 
such a result. 

A young house-keeper may know, perhaps, that 
her lack of experience in a particular branch of 
cookery is some reason why she should not meet 
with unqualified success in that direction, but just 
why, for instance, with a recipe of authority be- 
fore her, and after having put forth her best en- 
deavor to make cake for a very special occasion, 
she should at the last hour find it marred by a 
heavy streak through its centre, or why in taking 
the layer cake from its pans it should adhere to 
them in waxy persistency, to come out finally with 
broken and ragged edges, are questions so poign- 
ant in their annoyance that an immediate and 
satisfactory answer would at that particular mo- 
ment be ignored as insufficient recompense for so 
great a disappointment. 

She may read now, if she has not previously 
discovered, that the failure to make a successful 
cake is one among many unsatisfactory results 
of the use of too much sugar. It often happens 
that where a recipe requires two cupfuls, the gen- 
erous-hearted measurer, intent upon making an 
extra good cake, will heap the cups, which in 
most instances causes a waxy or brittle crust, 
with the aforesaid disastrous results, 

The quality of the sugar has also much to do 
with the success of a cake. The coarser grade 
of granulated sugar should never be used, for the 
reason that, in the short time it requires to stir 
up a cake, it, being the hardest of all sugars to 
dissolve, will not become thoroughly incorporated 
with the butter, and therefore, after the cake is 
in the oven, there begins a melting and harden- 
ing process of the pure sugar, which not only in- 
terferes with a proper rising, but gives to it a 
coarse, uneven texture. Small white spots on 
the crust of sponge-cake also indicate the use of 
too much sugar. 

In the making of fruit jellies, if sugar is used 
out of proportion to the quantity of liquid it will 
be detected in the course of time by the appear- 
ance of a hardened sugary crust over the top of 
the jelly, and when used greatly out of proportion, 
it coagulates all through, and forms what is com- 
monly known as “ candied” jelly. It is a common 
fault with jelly and preserve makers to sweeten 
their products to excess, thereby detracting from 
their delicacy, and destroying to a great extent 
the original fruit flavor. 

The measurement of “ pound for pound,” which 
was in use in earlier times, though quite necessa- 
ry then for the preservation of the fruit, is no 
longer used by the best preservers. 

Let the wife or servant be less lavish in the 
use of sugar throughout the bill of fare, and she 
will find that the results will not only be just as 
acceptable, but in many respects more satisfac- 
tory, and altogether more conducive to good 
health, to say nothing of considerations of econ- 
omy. 

Sugar is not the only nor the greatest enemy to 
success in the preparation of different kinds of 
food. Butter, lard, and the various forms of fat 
enter still more largely into the list of seasonings 
or condiments which may make or mar a dish. 
An intelligent use of these articles cannot be 
learned in a day. Some cooks never learn it. 
They—if they are house-keepers—set before their 
families and their guests rolls made dense with 
lard, fried potatoes coated with grease, gravies 
drowned in oil, vegetables floating in melted but- 
ter, puddings freighted with suet, heavy cake, 
sodden pie crust, and many more similarly ruined 
dishes, all made unfit to enter upon the course of 
sustaining the human body by the reckless if not 
criminal use of grease in its various forms. 

The inexperienced cook—generally the most 
confident—with her book of recipes and instruc- 
tions before her, undertakes the making of pie 
crust. She reads, and brightens as she thinks, 
“ A simple thing—-who couldn’t make pie crust ?” 
She light-heartedly proceeds. 
in slow succession : 
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Questions arise 
why this stickiness? why 
does the dough fall apart in some places, and act 
like gum-arabie in others? why won't it roll 
out? why does it fall to pieces when it is being 
lifted to the pan? whi, when it is finally baked, 
does it tear itself into an unrecognizable mass in 
being transferred to the plate ? 

The heated, flustered, disappointed young cook 
sits down by the object of the past hour’s solici- 
tude, and declares that she will never—no, never 
—make another pie so long as she lives. 

The unwholesomeness of pie and tart crust con- 
sists not so much in the materials as in the man- 
ner in which it is mixed and treated afterward. 
It is heavy and soggy because the shortening is 
not thoroughly incorporated with every grain of 
flour; the same results follow when an immod- 
erate quantity of lard or other shortening has 
been used. The lightness of pie crust depends 
upon the amount of air which it is possible to 
keep within the dough ; and herein lies the reason 
that it should be lightly handled and never press- 
ed in rolling. The heat to which a pie 1s sub- 
jected should be sufficient to start it to baking 
almost immediately. When it becomes brown 
too soon, the hardened portion presses upon the 
unbaked, unrisen interior, thereby preventing a 
free rupture of the little cells which exercise so 
important an office. 
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Corsages.—Figs. 1 and 2. 

Fig. 1 is a round corsage of 
striped navy blue and white wool, 
with a pleated plastron of. white 
surah, which tapers to a point at 
the waist. It has a revers collar 
of dark blue velvet rolling from 
the plastron, together with a stand- 
ing collar, cuffs, and belt of the 
sare 

Fig. 2 represents the basque- 
waist of a sandal-wood brown wool 
costume. Its shape is that of a 
short open jacket, with a vest. The 
vest is of dark blue velvet on the 
upper part, with folds of the wool- 
len basque material crossing on 
the lower half. The revers and 
cuffs are of striped wool to match, 


Embroidered Toilette 
Cushion.—Figs. 1 and 2. 
Tue top of this cushion is cov- 

ered with flowered China silk, in 
which the design is picked out in 
gold. One of the figures with the 
work on it is shown in Fig. 2, on 
page 633; fine gold cord is laid 
along all the edges and outlives, 
and stitched down with dark silk. 
The embroidered centre of the 
cushion is six inches square, Itis 
surrounded with a puff of pale 
pink satin surah, which is mount- 
ed over a roll of cotton wadding 
that is set around the edge of the 
cushion. Pink satin ribbon bows 
are set at the corners. 


Work-Basket with Em- 
broidered Lining.—Figs. 
1 and 2. 

Tuts basket is lined throughout 
with écru woollen canvas, which is 
ornamented with detached figures 
in Russian embroidery. The de- 
sign for these is given in Fig. 2, on 
page 633; it is worked in cross 
stitch with tapestry wool of the 
colors indicated. A crochet val- 
ance of macramé cord studded 
with pompons hangs around the 
outside of the basket. A thick 
variegated cord edges the top, and 
is wound about the handle, and 
clusters of pompons are attached 
at the corners 


Border for Table Mat. 
Cloth Embroidery. 
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couched silk cord, in a golden yel- 
low for the flowers, and dark ma- 
roon for the stems and leaves. 
Along the inner edge of the silk 
cord a line of tinsel of the same 
tint is laid. The flowers are vein- 
ed and marked in pale blue, red, 
yellow, and terra-cotta, and the 
leaves are shaded in brown and 
studded with French knots in 
yellow. The thick petals in satin 
stitch are padded with cotton to 
give a raised effect, and are work- 
ed in pale blue in one flower and 
in terra-cotta in the next. Along 
the inner edge of the border the 
lines are defined in reddish-brown 
tinsel, and the rays in gold-colored 
silk. The cloth ground is cut 
away around and between the out- 
lines of the border. 


Wool Costume with 
Striped Skirt. 
See illustration on page 683, 

Tuts costume of brown diagona, 
cloth has horizontal woven plush 
stripes in darker brown in part of 
the dress pattern, which is used to 
make the skirt. The over-skirt 
and basque are of plain diagonal 
cloth, and both are notched at the 
edges. The folds of the over-skirt 
are drawn up on the left side un- 
der a square tab trimmed with but- 
tons, with the edges spreading 
apart below and arranged in jabot 
folds. The basque is fastened 
diagonally, and open at the throat, 
with a pleated chemisette, stand- 
ing collar, and cravat of light fig- 
ured foulard, 


Striped and Plain Wool 
Costume. 
See illustration on page 633, 


Tuer round waist and the dra- 
pery of this costume are of striped 
wool in two shades of blue, porce- 
lain and navy blue, and the skirt 
is of plain wool in the darker 
shade. The long irregular apron 
drapery is hung in deep folds, 
which are held on the right side 
by velvet straps terminating in a 
long velvet bow. The back is 
draped to form a full pouf, and 
hangs in straight folds below. 
The corsage is pleated, and has a 
belt, collar, and cuffs of velvet. 








Tue ground for this table mat 
is velvet-cloth of a rich dark olive 





It has a round collar and jabot of 
white lace. 





Fig. 1.—Bettxn ConsaGk witu Fig. 2.—Basqvue wirn Vest 
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green tint. The embroidery is in 
India cashmere colors. The open 
border shown in the illustration 
surrounds the outer edge of the 
mat, while the inner surface of 
the cloth is strewn with single de 
tached sprays taken from the de- 
sign of the border, The em- 
broidery is partly couched 
in silk cord and tinsel, 













Ladies’ Caps.—Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustration on page 633, 
Wuire lace and maize satin 
ribbon are the materials of which 
the cap shown in Fig. 1 is com- 
posed. Loops of the maize 
ribbon are arranged on 
the front above a lace 







frill, and are partly 
veiled by lace 
searfs which 
are festoon- 










and partly stitched 
work in silk. All 
the outlines are 
defined with 
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EmpromwereD Mono- 
Gram.—E. B. 
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Fig. 2.—Emsrowery ror Wartcn Cass, Fic. 1 


ed in front of and behind them. Two lace 
barbes hang at the sides, and are caught to- 
gether under the knot of back hair. 

Fig. 2 has a small capote-shaped frame 
edged with lace frills. A puffed crown is 
formed -of a three-cornered kerchief of helio- 
trope satin surah, the bias side forming the 
front, and the corners knotted together at the 
back. A band of embroidered crépe lisse is 
around the front, and a bow of tobacco brown 
ribbon is placed at one side, 


Embroidered Watch Case. 
Figs. 1 and 2. 


Tus small bellows-shaped watch case is 
covered with olive velvet and lined with red 
satin. Pleated strips of the satin connect 
the front and back. The front is ornament- 
ed with a spray of embroidery worked in col- 
ored silks, which is shown in full size in Fig. 2. 





DONNA COUSINO. 

\HILI, that far-away corner of the world, so remote in our 

/ imaginings from great centres of civilization, is the home of 
a most remarkable woman. 

Donna Isadora Cousino, of Santiago, at the death of her hus- 
band, received from him absolute control of his immense pos- 
sessions; she is now the owner of mines, parks, ships, planta- 
tions, manufactories, and magnificent buildings, both public and 
private. With queenly heart and liberal hand she has to thou- 
sands dwelling in that ocean-fringed realm opened doors of in- 
dustry unequalled almost in number and variety; “a genuine, 
happy, hearty ‘foster-mother’ is she to the people under her 
charge.” 





Srrirep anp Piarn Woon Costume. 


Fig. 1.—Carp ror Exvperty Lapy. 
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Fig. 2.—Design vor Work-Basket, Fic. 1, Pace 682. 
Description of Symbols: ® Red ; S Blue; ® Olive; ' Ground. 
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Fig. 1.—EmproipereD Watcu 
Casx.—[See Fig. 2.] 


Every house in the town of 
Lota is owned by her, and its six 
or seven thousand inhabitants 
are dependent upon her for sup- 
port; in the two towns of Lota 
and Coronel she pays out month- 
ly, as wages, from one hundred 
to one hundred and twenty thou- 
sand dollars, most of this sum 
returning through the supply 
stores, where everything in the 
line of food and clothing is kept 
ready for her own people. 

The only coal-mines in South 
America are reckoned among her 
riches, assuring her of a revenue 
of thirty thousand dollars per 
month; also may be mentioned 
copper and silver smelting-works 
of great value, and a fleet of eight 
iron steam-ships. 

“Macul,” one of her planta- 
tions, stretches from the boun- 
dary of the city of Santiago far 
into the Cordilleras; in the val- 
leys are her fields of grain, or- 
chards, and vineyards, and flocks 
of sheep and herds of cattle range 
over her pleasant foot-hills. More 
than four hundred men are here 
employed. 

Madame Cousino, it is said, is 
given to costly extravagancies ; 
her erection of a palatial resi- 
dence at Lota may perchance be 
soregarded. Let it not be forgot- 
ten that in a house costing a 
million of dollars opportunities 
for honest, well-paid labor may 
enrich hundreds of other homes, 
and that all grades of handicraft, 
from lowest and humblest to 






Fig. 2.—Youne Lapy’s Heap-press. 
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Fig. 2.—Detaiw or Empromery ror TomLetts 
Cusuion, Fig. 1, Pace 632. 


architect, sculptor, artist, and artificers of 
every style of cunning workmanship, are 
called into requisition. 

This prince-like home-place is within a 
park of two hundred and fifty acres, upon 
which already have been expended nearly 
a million of dollars. Scores of laborers 
have here constant employment, and, for 
that matter, it will require a small host to 
keep such grounds in royal trim. Extrav- 
agancies, indeed! what chances are given 
for both men and women to earn an honest 
living, and under the fostering care of so 
wise a benefactress to rise to higher planes 
should special genius or talent be developed! 
And for such happy outlook by the young 
people, youths and maidens, she is ever 
ready with helping hand, which they well 
know means the best instruction, and all 
expenses paid. 

Madame Cousino is regarded as one of the 
richest women in the world, and as well “ queen of financiers,” 
exhibiting great foresight, breadth of purpose, and remarkable 
ability as a manager of affairs, with skill and tact beyond that 
of most business men in controlling, directing, and harmonizing 
the many branches of business and trade in which she is inter- 
ested, thoroughly mastering every detail. 

Her superintendents are trained for their special departments 
of oversight; they have the confidence of their “ head,” are well 
paid, and are devoted to her service. 

It is mentioned that “while the United States fleet was 
at Valparaiso, Admiral Upton and about twenty of his officers 
accepted an invitation from Madame Cousino, and were regally 
entertained. They were made at home in elegant mansions, 
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Woo. Costume with Sreipep Skirt. 
Cut Pattern, No. 3885: Basque and Over-Skirt, 20 Cents each. 
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rode in her carriages, and were not allowed to 
spend money of their own; she quietly forstall- 
ed all such intention on their part by sending to 
all shops and restaurants that orders received 
from American officers should be charged to her 
account.” This exceeds most royal courtesies on 
record, 

We are told that the ancestry of Madame Cou- 
sino and also of her husband can be traced back 
to the conquest, 





HORSFORD'S ACID PHOSPHATE 
IN SEASICKNESS. 

Pror. Avourn Orr, New York, says: “I used it for 
seasickness during an ocean passage. In most of the 
cases the violent symptoms which characterize that 
disease yielded and gave way to a healthful action of 
the functions impaired.”—{ Adv.) 





ADVERTLTISHMEN'LS 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
B ’ 


Breakfast Cocoa. 


@ Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been reraoved. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing less than one cent a 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
j admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & C0., Dorchester, Mass, 
CHOLERA INFANTUM 


Prevented, Controlled, and Cured by 


lactated Food 


It has been successful in bundreds of cases where 
Other prepared foods failed. 


FOR NEW-BORN INFANTS. 
It may be used with confidence as a safe and com- 
plete substitute for mother’s milk. 

It is a Perfect Nutrient for INVALIDS. 
The most nourisnine and roonomioaL of Foods. 
150 MEALS for an Infant for $1.00 

Easily prepared. Sold by Druggiste—25c., 50c., $1. 
aa A valuable pamphlet on “The Nutrition of 
Infants and Invalids,” free on application. 

N KLLs, RiouaRveon, a Co., Burlington, Vt. 
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BARBOUR’S 


FLAX THREADS. 


USED BY LADIES EVERYWHERE 
cain 
Embroidery, Knitting, and 
Crochet Work. 


Also for Cluny, Antique, Russian, Macramé, 
and other Laces. 


Sold by all respectable dealers throughout 
the country on Spools and in Balls. 


LINEN FLOSS in Skei ne or Balls, 
THE BARBOUR BROTHERS COMPANY, 


New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, 
St. Louis, San Francisco. 


Beautiful and [outing for ORNAMENTING 
WINDOWS, DOORS, TRANSOMS, &c. 
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SUBSTITUTE | 


AT SMALL COST. Send for Illustrated Cata- 
logue and Prices. Samples by mail 25 cents. 


W.C.YOUNG ‘rrickpicrdia, Pa. 
AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE. — 


IMP ERIAL HAIR REGENERATOR 
Is the only ABSOLUTELY ‘HARMLESS 
preparation for bair wholly or partially 

ray. It produces every shade, from the 
ficttest ashen, gold, blond, chestnut, and 
auburn to brown and black ; leaves the hair 
clean, soft, and plowy : does not stain the 
skin; is immediate and lasting, also odor- 
lese: is equally desirable for the beard. 
Turkish or Russian baths do not affect it. 
Price, $1 and ¢2. Ask your drnggist for it, write for 
descriptive circular, and send sample of your hair when 
ordering. General Depot, 54 West 284 St., New York. 
UMPERIAL AIR REGENERATOR Co. 


JOSEPH GILLOTTS 
STEEL PENS 


So.o By ALL DEALERS Twroucnour Tue WORLD 
GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPOSITION-—1878. 


SUPERFLUOUS ‘HAIR. 

Mime. Julian’s Specific is the only unfailing 
remedy for removing lly and permanently all an- 
noying disfiguremetiis from the Lips, Cheek, 
Chin, Arma, &., without injuring the Skin Ladies 
may address Mme. JU LIAN, No. 4S East 20th ‘St., N. Y. 


Send six cents for postage, and seteive, 
free, a costly box of goods which will 
ae os all, - ether sex, to more money 

than anything else in this 
world, Fortunes quails. The workers absolutely sure. 


Terms mailed free. TRUE & CO., Augusta, Muine. 
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frequently and thoroughly cleansing it is absolute. 





SOAPMAKERS BY SEALED APPOINTMENT 
To HRH the PRINCE of WALES. 


(@- The care of the skin 
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FANCY DYEING ESTABLISHMENT, 
BARRETT, NEPHEWS, & C 
7 John St., New York; 
1199 BROADWAY, N. Y¥.; 
279 FULTON ST., BROOKLYN; 
47 North Eighth St., Philadelphia; 
43 North Charles St., Baltimore, 


DYE, CLEAN, and REFINISH 


Dress Goods and Garments. 
Dyed without ripping: 


Dresses Cleaned and 
Goods received and returned 
, and express; alsv, called for and delivered 
free within city limits. 

SEND FOR CIRCULAR and PRICE-LIST. | 
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Mailed f \ 
} ASSOCIATED FANCIERS, A 
237 8. Eighth St. Philadelphia, Pa. ff 


AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHY. 
GAYTON A. DOUGLASS & CO., 
Merchants in Photographic Supplies, 
185 and 187 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, II]. 
Catalogues & “How to Make Photographs” mailed free. 








HUMILIATING 
ERUPTIONS 
ITCHING 


AND 


_ BURNING 
TORTURES 


AND EVERY SPECIES of Itching, Scaly, Pimply, 
Inherited, Scrofulous, and Contagious Diseases of 
the Blood, Skin, and Scalp, with Loss of Hair, from 
infancy to old age, are positively cured by the 
Coriovra Remevirs. 

Curioura Reso.vent, the new blood ‘purifier, 
cleanses the blood and perspiration of impurities and 
poisonous elements, and removes the canse, 

Curiovra, the great Skin Cure, instantly allays Itch- 
ing and Inflammation, clears the Skin an Scalp, heals 
Sores, and restores the Hair. 

Curioura Soap, an exquisite Skin Beantifier, is in- 
dispensable in treating ‘Skin Diseases, Baby Humors, 
Skin Blemishes, Chapped and Oily Skin. 

Sold everywhere. Price: Curioura, 50 cents; Re- 
SOLVENT, $1; Soap, 25 cents. Prepared by the Porrer 
Deve anp Curmicat Co., Boston, Mass. 

2 Send for “ How to Curx Skin Diseases.” 





and Nervous Pains, instantly "relieved by the 
Curtovea Anti-Pain Plaster, | 5c. 


THINK FOR YOURSELF. 
A SENSIBLE WOMAN 
Wealth, Comfort, and and Beauty 


| - 

| RR. Rurvumatio, Neuralgic, Sciatic, Sudden, Sharp 
| 

| 


THOUSANDS pane 


cmaaek Good | Sense.”’ 
FIT ALL AGES 
Infants 


Sold by leading retail 


FERRIS BROS. Mansfactarers 


81 White St.. NEW YORK, 








FIIGHEST AAWARD 
GOLD MEDAL 


Over all competitors at the World's 
Exposition, New Orleans, at 
which all mgewvucturere of note 
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contains no acid, or Saegremans be 
jurious to leather, and while it 
duces a beautiful jet black poli ish 
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PRIESTLEY’S NEW SILK-WARP FABRICS, 


Of the same materials as the Henriettas, comprise Crépe Cloth with a fine woven crape-like cae 
Maria Theresa, resembling rich Corded Silk, falling in stately folds; Venetian Crapes, imitating by 
their weave the effect of Courtauld’s Crape, and Camel Hair, the softest and most luxurious of fabrics, 
yet firm in texture and effective in drapery. None genuine unless rolled on a yellow “ Varnished 

’ which is the Priestley trade-mark. 
They are for sale by all the incipal dealers ie Ge large aos and in New York City Ay Lord & 


utillier Bros., “and others. 





Altman & Co., Simpson, Crawford, & Simpson, 
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Tomwet Soaps: 


* You have rE ae that a fer-fectly pure 
soap may be made. I, therefore, cordially com- 
mend to ladies and to the communit in ey 
the employment of your ore a Belle 

ulterated article. 


soap over any ad 





Is made from the choicest quality 
of stock, and contains a_ LARGE 
PERCENTAGE of GLYCERINE; 
therefore it is specially adapted for 
Toilet, Bath and Infants. 
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Latest novelty, BABY BANGS, lifelike, and 
the RECA MIUER Coiffure, charming, with my Im- 
perial Elastic Spring, require no net, no hairpin; $3 
and $5 upward. 

Feather-light SWITCHES, all of naturally curly 
hair, $ each, equal to $10 ones elsewhere, 

All Hair Goods retailed at wholesale prices, 


MY GRAY HAIR DEPOT 

is known as the largest, finest, and most reliable, and 
as to prices I cannot be undersold. Gray hair war- 
rauted genuine or money refunded. HAIR taken in 
EXCHANGE,;; full value allowed. HAIR CUTTING 
AND CURLING on the premises by best French art- 
ists. Hair dyeing and shampooing a specialty. 
Front pieces dressed while you wait, 25 cents each. 


BEAUTIFYING COSMETICS. 

The world-renowned EUGENIE’S SECRET OF 
BEAUTY, or transparent gh for the complexion, 
$1 per box. THE COSMETIC MASK, patented, for 
beautifying the complexion, the greatest success of the 
period ,$2,complete,and acomple te assortment of beau- 
tifying cosmetics by the Parfamerie MONTE CRISTO. 


TURKISH ROSE LEAVES, 
Indelible Tiut for Face and Lips, exquisite in color, fine 
as the blnsh on the peach, 50c. and $1 a bottle by mail. 

Auburnine, for changing any color hair to the 
new fashionable Auburn, $2 a bottle. Catalogue free 
of charge. 


ROWLANDS’ 


MACASSAR OIL 


AS been known for 85 years ax the best and safest 

preserver and beautifier of the hair, and has a most 
Hr and fragrant bouquet; it prevents it falling off 
or turning gray, strengthens ae hair, and makes it 
beautifully soft, pliable, and glossy. It contains no lead 
or mineral] ingredienta, and can also be had ina golden 
color for fair and golden-haired people and children. 
Avoid spurious imitations, and also cheap hair oils, 
which are mostly composed of cheap and rancid oil, 
and prodnce eruptions on the scalp, and buy only Row- 
lands’ Macassar Oil, of 20 Hatton Garden, London. 
Sold by the best druggists. 














Established | 
1856. 





ENGLISH PLUM “PUDDING 


ty 7 
| pane sri 5 me Trick Dessert re er eenlent end ae 


sy of of ery Can is Guaranteed 
No eolser weed No acid ever used in Cd ring 
If your grocer anv iJ - it, 4 tous, 

R, T. FELIX GOURAUD’S ORIENTAL 
CREAN, OR MAGICAL BEAUTIFIER, 





s 3 Removes Tan, Pimples, Freckles, 
nD ons cy Moth-Patches, Rash, and Skin dis 
es Bs NS enses,and every blemish on beauty, 
re 3 ees and defies detection. [t has stood 
ase os “e the test of 30 years, and is so oe 
meu ee less we taste it to be 
--) SS s5 sure it is properly 
5S es se made. Accept no 
& S counterfeit of similar 

° name. Dr. L. A. Say- 
aw er said to a lady of the 





haut-ton (a patient): 
“*As youladies will use 
Z recommend 
“Gouraud’s Cream’ as 
least harmful of 
all the Skin prepara- 
tions.” For sale by all 
Druggists and Fancy- 
Goods Dealers in the 
U. 8., Canadas, and 
Europe. 


FERD. 7. HOPKINS, Manager, 48 Bond St., N. Y. 


DIDPUACING AEA Established 1875. 
PURCHASING AGENCY, "viii 


\ ME. FRANCIS’ PURCHASING AGENCY, 
42 West 28d St., N. ¥. City. Send for Circular: 




















ean 
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Le Boutilier Brothers, 


Broadway & 14th St., New York. 


ESTABLISHED 1840. 


Dry Goods. 


We employ a large force of experienced clerks, whose 
sole duty is to attend with care and promptness to 


Mail Orders. 


It pays to buy Dry Goods in New York. You get the 
lowest prices, the latest styles, and the largest stock to 
select from. New York prices are 20 to 40 per cent. 
lower than those of any other city in the United States. 

Write to us for samples, catalogue, or information. 
Your letter will be answered; not thrown into the 
waste-paper basket. 


FALL CATALOGUE 


NOW IN PRESS. 


Cut this out and put it in your scrap-book. 
To avoid delay, address all mail matter, 


BROADWAY & 14th ST., NEW YORK. 


C.C. Shayne, 


Mannfactring Farrier, 
103 Prince St.,N.Y., 
Will retail fashionable 
Furs and Seal - skin 
Garments, at 
cash wholesale 


lowest 
prices 
This will 
afford a splendid 
portunity for ladies to 
purchase reliable furs 
direct from the Manu- 
facturer at lowest pos- 


this season. 


op- 


sible prices. Fashion 


book mailed free. 


CLEAR COMPLEXION 
ARSENIC! COMPLEXION!! WAFERS!!! 
WHAT “SOCIETY” SAYS OF THEM: 

Lady residing on 74th St. (mow at Newport) writes: 
“TI have faithfully persevered in the use of your 
Wafers, and AT LAST my complexion conclusively 
demonstrates that they DO indeed possess the ‘ Wiz- 
ard’s Touch,’ of which, I am free to confess, I was 
very doubtful. But the MOST wonderful improve- 
ment ‘is in my eyes.’ It is VERY marked. Through 
Malaria and the quantities of Quinine I have taken, 
all brightness, sparkle, and animation in my eyes 
seemed lost, and they looked dull, dim, and faded. 
Since taking the Wafers they have ENTIRELY re- 
gained their old-time brilliancy, are darker, the ‘ whites’ 
are clearer and whiter; altogether I feel really ‘made 
over and BORN ANEW!’ You can guess how leased 
and happy I am and how much in my heart I thank you. 

Lady on West 37th St. writes: ‘Have just re 
turned from the country, feeling splendidly, and, my 
friends say, LOOKING equally so. Let me whisper 
in your ear, ‘ Your wonderful W ‘afers are the cause of 
all.’ Send me two more boxes.” 

Another lady writes: ‘* Please send me another box 
of your Arsenic Wafers, as delicious as efficient.” 

50 cents aud $1 per box; sent by mail to any address ; 
oumgie 25c. silver. To be had only of ‘* ENGLISH 

CHEMIST,” 146 WEST 16TH ST., NEW YORK. 


YIELDS TO Eveny MOVEMENT OF THE WEARER. 


Owing to the diagonal 
elasticity of the cloth 
will fit perfectly first 
time worn. Requires 
no breaking in. Money 
returned by seller af- 
ter being worn 10 days 
if not found the most 
PERFECT FITTING, 
Healthfal & Comfortable 
Corsets ever worn. See 
that the Yatisi stamp 
is on inside of Corset. 
Sold by all dealers. 
Price by mail, prepaid, 
1.35 





INSURED!!! 


dupwards. Mention this paper. 
“CROTTY BROS., Chicago, Ill. 











J. N. COLLINS 
32 WEST 14th STREET, NEW YORK. 
High-grade garments at retail and to the trade. 


Alaska Seal Sacques and Wraps, Seal Plush 
Sacques and Wraps, Fur Trimmifgs and 
Small Furs, Robes, Gloves, Caps, and 


Ladies’, Misses’, and Boys’ Clothing, 
Quality unsurpassed! Prices moderate! 
Write for full particuiars. Mention this paper. 


& —— COMPANION. 


As a sea-side companion THE 
LABLACHE FAC POWDER 
will enjoy a genuine and endurin 
sate gh This powder is a ee 
cated preparation. It removes 
and prevents tan, freckles, sun- 
burn, redness, pimples, irritation, 
and all blemishes of the skin. It 
supplies a want most sensibly felt 
by society ladies. It reproduces 
the bloom of youth, THE LA- 
BLACHE FACE POWDER is 
sold by all reliable druggists, or 
will be mailed to any address on 

moet of a “ cent postal note, or 25 2-cent stamps. 
BEN. LEVY CO., French Perfumers, 58 Winter 
Street, Boston, Mass. 








EVERY LADY SHOUL D SUBSCRIBE ‘TO 


Ss. T. TAYLOR'S 


Iastrate Monthly Fashion Report, 


ISSUED THE 15th OF EVERY MONTH. 
The cheapest Fashion Journal published. Single 
Copies, 6 cents. Yearly Subscription, 50 cents. Send 
orders to S. T. TAYLOR, 930 Broadway, N.Y. 











anelsSons 


(DRY-GOODS HOUSE.) 


SALE OF 
SILK HANDKERCHIEFS. 





Have just consummated the purchase, for cash, 
of over 1000 dozen 22-inch Hemstitched fine Pongee 
Silk Handkerchiefs, with handsome Hand-Em- 
broidered Floss Silk Initial. 


are white, cardinal, and blue. 


Colors of initial 


We pride ourselves in offering such goods at 
55c¢. each, and assure our customers that never in 
the entire history of China Silk trade has such a 
bargain been offered. 

They are precisely the same goods sold by all 
high-class gents’ furnishing stores at $1.25 and 
$1.50 each. All Letters, from A to W. 


BROADWAY, EIGHTH & NINTH Sts., N.Y. 
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LATEST NOVELTY. 


PATENT BANCS. 


Light, thin, so cool for wearer, naturally curly or 


money refunded. With or without partings. 


Price, $5.00 and upwards. 

PIN PUFFS FOR CHIGNONS are the most popu- 

lar style worn. Every lady her own hair-dresser. 
BEAUTIFYING COSMETICS: 

My Palm Kosmeo prevents wrinkles, rough 
skin, and pimples. Is superb, and without a rival, 
Price, $1.00 a Box—mailable. 

Kosmeo Poudre,warranted the best Powder in 
use, perfectly harmless, Price, 5Oe.a Box—mailable. 

Turkish Kose Leaves, Indelible Tint for 
Face and Lips, exquisite in color, fine as the blush on 
the peach, 50c. and $1.00 a Bottle—not muailable. 

Auburnine, for changing any color Hair to 
—— fashionable Auburn, $2.00 a Bottle—not 
maliable, 

Fluid @Or,or Golden Fluid, for blond- 
ing the Hair. Price, $1.00 a Bottie—not mailable. 

The world-renowned Langtry’s Secret of 
Beauty, or transparent enamel for the complexion. 
$1.00a Bottle—not mailable. 

Send for my Descriptive Catalogue ; it is the finest 
work on fashionable hair-dressing ever published. 
Sent free. 

Prices moderate as before removal from E. 14th St. 
MES. c. THOMPSON, 240 5th Ave.,N.Y. 


ELEGANT SHAPE, 
HEALTH and 
COMFORT 


Perfectly Combined in 















Skirt Supporting 


CORSET. 


It is one of the most 
popular and satisfac- 
tory in the market. 
For sale by all lead- © 
ing dealers. 

nn by mail gh 

HARMON } 
CHADWICK. Hew Haven, Conn. 


SERKYS' TEA.—Guaranteed the gen- 
uine Serkys, direct from the Orient. It is 
composed of aromatic herbs and flowers, 
and celebrated for its wonderful health- 
giving virtues. It is the best Tonic sed- 
ative and beautifier of the complexion in 
the world. It removes all pimples and 
skin eruptions, and is acknowledged a specific against 
dyspepsia and bilious disorders, kidney, malarial, and 
nervous complaints; also in suppr ‘troubles pecu- 
liar to women ; gives instant relief. Invaluable for pro- 
ducing eg Py 9 bowl a your druggist for it. 


P a Lae and ¢ 
KYS’ TEA. ‘OmPANY, 54 West 23d St. ; 
and - VANTINE’S, 877 Broadway, New York. 


Wholesale Depot, 236 Church St. 














LADIES 
Coming home tanned, corned, freckled, should 
use at once Mme, LEWENBERG@’S cooling and 
beautifying PASTILLES DE FLORENCE (white 
and tinted), known-to thousands as the safest pow- 
der or cream. For sallowness, Rouge Powder is 


not affected by perspiration or washing. Price 50 


‘gear Ask Druggists and Fancy- is Dealers. 

N. B.—Samples and testimonials mailed free 
on rece se postage isa by Mur. LEWEN- 
BERG, West St., N (Mention Paper.) 
Agents wanted. 





HEAL’ rm AND BEAUTY. 
THE DAISY TOILET CASKET. 

A most desirable and useful Casket, containing arti- 
cles necessary to the health, comfort, and beauty of 
all. Every person should have one. Sent, postpaid, 
on receipt of price in stamps or postal note. 

‘PRIC E Ts. 
NEW HAVEN TOILET CO., 


New Haven, Conn. 





HE NEW PATENT 
STAMPIN G WITH COLOR INDEX. 
Explanatory circulars supplied by the patentee: 

M. BENDICK, 488 Broadway, N.Y. 
Manufacturer of perforated patterns fur Embroidery. 





H.C. P. 


KOCH & CO, 


6th Ave. and 20th St., N.Y. City, 
Are now opening 


THEIR FALL IMPORTATIONS 


Giks Velvts, and Dress Goods 


FRENCH NOVELTIES, 
IN 


PLUSH AND VELVET EFFECTS, 


With plain goods to match, in exquisite colorings, 
exclusively confined to them. 


6th Avenue and 20th Street, N. Y. 


Bridal Outfits. 
Infant Wardrobes. 
Ladies Suits 


and Underwear. 








LapiEs who are unable to examine our 
stock of these goods personally, would find it 
to their advantage to correspond with us. 
The most complete information furnished, 
and careful attention given to special orders, 


Lord & Taylor, 


N. Y. 





Broadway and Twentieth St., 





~ THEY FIT AT ONCE, ad themselves to 
the form of the wearer yield 1 with every 
movement so that it is tenncazst ite $0"Or to break 
steels. Satisfaction guaranteed or money re- 
funded after three weeks’ wear. Try them 
once and you will wear no other. Look out for 
worthless imitations geo that the name BALL is 
on the box, OUR GUARANTEE, forsale by 
all leading dry goods _teen 


CHICAGO CORSET CO., 
Chicago, Ill., and New York City. 


“THE MIKADO. ” 


In addition to our premiums, a list of which will be 
sent on application, we wish to call especial notice to 
our Cabinet Portraits of D’Oyley Carte’s English 
Mikado Company, Fifth Avenue Theatre, New York. 
No light opera has ever been produced in the United 
States that has equalled in popularity “The Mikado.” 
The original company to produce it in this country 
was D’Oyley Carte’s English Company, selected there 
by Gilbert and Sullivan and sent to this country. We 
have issued, for distribution to our patrons who will 
send us wrappers as below, a series of seven cabinet 
portraits of these artists, in character and costume, 
the finest photographic gelatine work ever produced. 
They comprise : 

Geraldine Ulmar, as - - ‘' Yum-Yum.” 

Misses Ulmar, Foster, and St. Maur, as 

‘Three Little Maids from School.” 

Kate Foster,as- - - - ‘‘Pitti-Sing.” 

George Thorne, as - - - - ‘‘Ko-Ko.” 

Courtice Pounds, as - - ‘' Nanki-Poo.” 

Frederici, as - - - ~-‘'The Mikado.” 














Fred Billington, as - - ‘' Pooh-Bah.” 
Our price for these portraits is twenty-five cents 
each, but to any one who uses our soap, and sends 
us 15 wrappers of Dobbins’ Electric Soap, and full 
post-office address, we will send the whole series, 
postage paid, and free of charge. 
I. L. CRACIN & CO., 
No. 119 South Fourth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
WRINKLES, BLACK HEADS, 
Pimples, Freckles, Pit- 
tings, Moles, aud Super- 
fluous Hair permanently 
removed. Complexions beau- 
tified. The Form developed. 
Hair, Brows, and Lashes colored 
and restored. Interesting Book and 
testimonials (sent sealed), 4e. 
“We recommend Mme. Velaro to all who would be 
beautiful.”—Govry's Lapy'’s Book. 
MME. VELARO, 249 West 22d Street, N. Y. City. 
Correspondence confidential. Mention this pa per. 
LADIES. 
AN ART BROUGHT TO PERFECTION. 
The Skin Bleached and Beautified to the Highest 
Art: Wrinkles, Freckles, Blackheads, Moles, and Su- 
perfluous Hair Removed; Flesh Increased or Re- 
duced ; the Form Developed; Ill-shaped or Large 
Noses made Perfect; Hair, Brows, and Lashes Dyed 
and Restored. Send 6 cents for Circulars, Testimo- 
nials (sealed), &c. 
Mapame LATOUR, New York’s First Cosmetique, 
55 West 125th Street, N. Y. City. 
Prof. MoLran, of the College of Chemistry, recom- 
mends my Cosmetiques as harmless and reliable. 
(Mention this Paper.) 





INTER Home in Florida for three Young Ladies, in 
a Northern Family. Instruction given in music, lan- 
guages,drawing,and other branches by acompetent gov- 
erness. Beautiful residence directly on salt water. Home 
care and comforts. Unexceptionable references given 
und required. Address A.M.A., P.O. Box 2787, N.Y. City. 
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NOW OPENING, 


NOVELTIES 


SILK and WOOL and FINE WOOL 
DRESS FABRICS 


FOR AUTUMN WEAR. 
ALSO, 
SPECIAL DESIGNS IN FANCY VELVETS. 


FALL AND WINTER CATALOGUE 


Of Staple and Fancy Dry Goods, &c. (now in press), 


SENT FREE ON APPLICATION. 


Le Boutillier 
Brothers, 


NEW FALL STYLES 


FOR CHILDREN. 


Of 23d 
Street, 
NEW YORK. 





assortment in every de- 


Besides our usual complete 
partment, we invite special attention to exclusive nov 


elties in BOYS’? CLOTHIAING and MISSES’ 
and GIRLS’ DRESSES. 
An early selection will secure desirable styles that 


cannot be duplicated later in the season. 
Mail orders have careful and prompt attention. 


BEST & CO., 


60 and 62 West 23d Street, N. Y. 
IMPORTANT IT NEWS FOR LADIES | 


NO MORE WRINKLES, 
2NO MORE SMALL-POX MARKS. 


YOUTH AND BEAUTY 


CAN ONLY BE OBTAINED BY USING 





Tt is the onl in the world WARRANTED to cure and éradicate all 
i epee al ih as PIMPLES, SALT RHEUM, MOLES, PRECKLES, 
WORMS and SUN Psage om and gives the complexion a hness and translu- 
which cannot be obtained by of arsenic. It ro- 
moves WRINKLES sad ts their apt r such removal, and 
je1 Complexions speedly resume their pristine freshness under its wonderful 
restorative action. SS eneeee ee utifier of the HANDS, refining th 
skin, and making it clear and white. PASTA POMPADOUR is not a paint 
or powder, used to cover up and shield the impurities and defects of the skin, but 


to cover 
a remedy that naturally heals and ‘ly converts the same to enviable beauty. 
ee oe $1.09 per box. ull directions accompan pany each bor. 


Testimonials from he highest aristocracy. ‘Money re! 
> ~lte not aati cary 


ded unbesitating! y if 


HANOVER'S 
Merchant Tailor 
System of gar- 
ment cutting is 


the latest and the only work used successfully without 
ateacher. Consists of a Square, all the Curves, and a 
took of explicit instructions, with diagrams to cut all 
garments worn by ladies or children. Also tgaches 
draping, padding and finishing ad hi ave the ofily per. 
fect rule se cutting sleeves. Price $5.00. To introduce 

will send sample by 


mail on receipt of $i AGENTS WANTED. 


JOHN C. HANOVER, Masonic Temple, Cincinnati, 0. 


Art Interchange, 


For OCTOBER, SEPTEMBER, AUGUST, only 


ONE DOLLAR. 


This gives six issnes of a 20-payge paper; six Pattern 
Embroidery Supplements, fall size ; also three very 
beautiful Colored Stadies, viz. 

MARINE VIEW, by Edward “Moran, double page ; 
Figure Study * FISHER GIRL,” by Walter 
Satterlee; and large STUDY OF GRAPES, 

Sample copy with large colored plate [(Jacqueminot 
Roses], or any of the other previous Colored Studies 
SNOW-BALLS, DOG-WOOD, VIULETS, and illus- 
trated catalogue, 20 cents. 
ART INTERCHANGE CO., 





37 and 39 West 22d Street, 


Mention this paper. New York 
If you will send ten cents 
in stamps to the Mack 
Publishing Company, 
528 Washington Street, 


New York, they will send you complete words 
of Mikado, and mneic of its most popular songs, and 
etchings of ita principal characters, also ten exqui- 
site chromo cards. Or for four cents they will send 
you two of their Beautiful Illustrated Ladies’ Books; 
such as every lady of refinement should have to 


beastly their homes. 
CURE". DEAF 
THE 


Pecs’s Patent IMPROVED CUSHIONED EarR Drums 
Perfectly Restore she e Hearina, and perform the 
work of the natural dru Invisible, comfortable and 
always in position, All ‘comvennadiall and even whispers 
heard distinctly. Send for illustrated book with testimoni 
als, FREE. Address F, HISCOX, 83 Broadway, N. Y. 


TO THE LADIES! 


A CABINET PHOTO, JUST TAKEN. OF 
FRANCES FOLSOM CLEVELAND, 
The President’s Bride, 

Will be ~~ as a premium to every yearly subscriber 
of “Sunny Side Magazine,” issued monthly. 
$1.00 per year in advance. Subscribe now. Address 
SUNNY SIDE MAGAZINE, Baltimore, Md. 


OMAN WANTEDSésicn3 
for our business iu a local- 


ity. meer VS house. Keferences exchanged * at 


once. ¥ BROS, 14 Barclay Street, N. ¥. 
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DR. CATNIP. “WHY, HOW DE DO, GUSTABUS, DIS MAWNIN’? BY DE DEPLECTION UB YO’ 
FACE, I S’PEC’S YO'S SUFF’RIN’ A DERCLINE ON ‘COUNT OB DIS ’PRESSIN’ WEDDER, SAH.” 

GUSTAVUS. “DAT’s JES DE HULL MATTER, DOCTAH; IT AM A DERCLINE I's SUFF’RIN’ 
FROM. I ARSKED DAT LUCINDY LAS’ NIGHT TER BECOME MRS. GUSTABUS JONSING, AN’ DIS 
YAR MAWNIN’ SHE WRIT AN’ SEZ SHE ’SPECTFULLY DERCLINE !” 





























“HELLO, CEPHAS! GOING FISHING IN A FUR CAP THIS WEATHER ?” 
CEPHAS. “Yas, MARSE Boss. MY OLE sTRAW BLOWED OVERBOARD, AN’ DE OLE’ OMAN 
"LOWED I JES EZ WELL TAKE DIS ONE, WHAT WOULDN'T, AN’ WHEN I MENTION DE HEAT- 


NESS UV IT,SHE SAY SHE RECKON EF ‘COONS KIN W’AR FUR ALL SEASONS, FISHERMEN AN’ 
UDDER VARMINTS KIN.” 
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AN OLD-FASHIONED DERRICK. 


EBERT. APTER CATCHINO OL.» Donsine OUT BUT FAILING IN THIS, HITS ON ANOTHER PLAN, 
IN THE PASTURE, FAR FROM ANY PENCE, AT- inp huebeekauee aiex bis need ae Gane 
TEMPTS TO SCLAMBLE ON UIs BACK; ND Et ’ 




















\ 


THEREBY CAUSING OLD DOBBINS TO RAISE BIS 

: ‘ HEAD, WHICH MOTION SLIDES HENRY INTO 

WHEE HE BESTRIDES is NECK, POSITION, AND HE TROTS OFF TRIUMPHANTLY 
TOWAKD THE HOUSE. 
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A MARTYR. 


“WHY. DEAR. YOU HAIN'T GOT NO FAN! WON'T YOU USE MINE AWHILE?—yYOU LOOK 
MOS’ SWELTERED.” 


“OH NO, MA’AM, THANKEE; I'D BE AFRAID OF DERANGIN’ MY FRIZZES, YOU KNOW.” 














VERY EMBARRASSING. 


“Dean! 1 s’PEc’s I's EXTINGUISHED MYSEF! YO' SEX TWAS A WAM DAY, AN’ DE LEATH- 
AH INSOLE IN MY HAT GOT GUMMED TER MY HEAD. SOZE WHEN I MET DAT NEW>MIN- 
ISTAH'S DAUGHTAH, AN’ WENT TER RAISE MY HAT KINDER GRACEFUL LIKE, IT WOULDN'T 
BUDGE A INCH, AN’ I RECKON, BY DE WAY | SPLURGED ‘ROUN’ TRYIN’ TER RUMOVE IT, 
SHE TOUGHT | WAS DE MOS’ ‘DICALOUS IDIOT IN DE BULL LAN’.” 








